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SUMMARY 



In 1962, a group of faculty from the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs and the School of Education, at Syracuse University, was * % 

gathered at the suggestion of Dr. Roy A. Price to determine constructive action 
which might be undertaken to improve the curriculum and the teaching of social 
studies, K-12. A series of eight monthly seminars was established during which 
outstanding experts from social science disciplines and teacher education presented 
papers for discussion. These seminars were supported by a grant from the Esso 
and the Danforth Foundations. 

By 1963, the objective of the above group had crystallized. A proposal for 
a Social Studies Curriculum Center devoted to the identification of major concepts 
from the Social Sciences, development of materials and techniques for teaching 
these concepts, and evaluation of their applicability and utility at various grade 
levels was presented to the United States Office of Education. A grant from this 
office permitted the Syracuse Social Studies Curriculum Center to undertake the 
above assignment over a five year period. 

Shortly thereafter, at the request of the United States Office of Education 
a conference was hosted by Syracuse University at its Sagamore Conference Center 
in the Adirondack Mountains. The topic of concentration of the conference was 
the Needed Research in the social sciences. Publication of the conference papers 
and ensuing discussion was undertaken by the National Council for the Social 
Studies in its Bulletin $1, Needed Research in the Social Sciences. 

During 1963 and 1964, the Center contracted the preparation of position 
papers by scholars of the various social science disciplines. More than 500 
pages of position papers were presented to the Center by scholars seeking to 
assist in the identification of the major concepts in their disciplines. 

Identification of concepts, mined from the position paper by the Center staff, 
required most of the fall and winter of 1964. Definitions were prepared for the 
identified concepts. This eventually involved the preparation of definition out- 
lines, varying from ten to thirty- five pages. Most outlines required several 
drafts to meet the combined criticism of the Center staff meeting in analytical 
sessions. From the hundreds of pages of outline drafts, brief definitions were 
extracted and presented in Major Concepts for the Social Studies , a publication 
of the Social Studies Curriculum Center in November 1965. Three printings of 
this publication have been exhausted. 

\ 

During the summer of 1965, the academic year 1965-66, and the s umme r of 
1966, pupil materials were prepared from the outlines provided to staff writers 
and teacher consultants. A team of testing expert;: was contracted which prepared 
evaluation tools. During the academic year 1966-67, selected sets of pupil 
materials were tried out and evaluated in cooperating schools in seven states. 
Throughout the period from 1965 through 1968 members of the Social Studies Curriculum 
Center. staff presented programs on conceptual curriculum and teaching to two 
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annual meetings of the National Council for the Social Studies and to three 
annual meetings of the New York State Council for the Social Studies. Dozens 
of other presentations were made to regional councils, meetings of state 
specialists and to combined school meetings. In response to hundreds of requests 
the Center, in the spring of 1968, published a 48 page booklet defining the 
term "concept", and indicating the best method of presenting concepts in the 
classroom. This book is entitled: Social Science Concepts and the Classroom . 

Evaluation of the above program indicates: 

1. Selection of basic concepts for inclusion in the curriculum 
is both feasible and desirable. 

2. Concepts overlap to the point that the development of one 
concept requires attention to a cluster of other concepts, 
which become sub-concepts. 

3. Concepts can be developed for groups of varying ability and at 
different levels of maturity. 

4. Not only is the interdisciplinary approach in the social studies 
desirable for concept development, but other areas of the 
curriculum should also be involved in order that the concept the 
pupil develops may take on a deeper and broader meaning. 

5. The scope and sequence which schools require for the inclusion of 
concepts within their curriculum can probably be best handled locally 
because of the great variety of curriculum patterns, the differing 
ability levels of students, and the need for teachers to become 
directly involved in the making of curriculum decisions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Sputnik brought a new awareness of the night skies as the public fruit- 
lessly searched for the first flickering signs of the satellite's trail 
around the earth. And in those first hours of spinning through the heavens 
Sputnik shattered public complacency over American education. Parents, con- 
gressmen, governors, state departments of education, principals, teachers, 
and journalists began to recall those pleas for revision and upgrading of 
American schools, which had been presented by a handful of critics to a 
deafened nation since the end of the second World War. Not surprisingly, 
the newly aroused interest in education and the demands for quality were 
centered on the natural and physical sciences. Sputnik was a challenge, and 
the public demanded that American science meet that challenge. Almost imme- 
diately since education was funded for revision. 

Dr. Roy A. Price, as a past president of the National Council for the 
Social Studies and one of the founders of the New York State Council for the 
Social Studies, had long been reminding his colleagues that there had been 
no overall curricular changes in the social studies since 1916. With govern- 
ment and foundation funding for the revision of science education. Price re- 
x newed his efforts to obtain support for research and development in social 
studies curriculum. He believed that with the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs already in existence at Syracuse University 
that Maxwell had a citizenship obligation second to none in the nation. This, 
plus the fact that he personally was a dual professor at Syracuse, holding 
the rank of professor in both the Maxwell Graduate School and in the School 
of Education, permitted him to press for further exploration by both schools. 

Price approached Dean Stephen Bailey of the Maxwell Graduate School con- 
cerning the practicability of a faculty seminar. With the support of the 
Dean, he explored possibilities for funding such a seminar. Although corre- 
spondence with one major corporation was not even answered, he found this not 
to be the pattern for all industry or foundations. Both the Esso Foundation 
and the Danforth Foundation contributed funds, making possible the prevision 
for the appropriate setting and for the payment of outside experts who could 
stimulate new probing of the social science curriculum in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 
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Fortunately, Dr. Price had edited the N. C. S. S. yearbook of 1958. 

New Viewpoints In the Social Sciences , in demand by teachers for years 
after its first printing, made more clear the problems of the expanding 
body of social sciences. The authors of the articles in the yearbook had 
noted the impact of this expansion upon the teaching in the social studies; 
throughout, academic lag was stressed. Using some of the ideas in New View- 
points In the Social Sciences as a springboard for research and development 
in the teaching of social studies. Price outlined the need for research by a 
team of scholars in the social sciences, scholars in professional education, 
and teachers from the elementary and secondary schools. The basic idea be- 
hind the seminars which he proposed was an exchange of ideas and a breaking 
down of communications barriers between these groups. Each would educate 
the other. 

During the seminars, which are described in Chapter I of this report, 
it became clear that much needed doing which was not being done, and that 
the Maxwell Graduate School had an interest in meeting these needs. 

The announcement of the United States Office of Education concerning 
funding for curriculum development in the social sciences made possible the 
next step, namely, that of curriculum revision. Dean Bailey, accompanied by 
Price, headed for Washington and talks on the funding of social studies cur- 
riculum research and development. The United States Office of Education in- 
dicated a desire to launch such research and development programs as soon as 
possible. Having determined a need to carry out such research, not only at 
Syracuse but at other centers, the Office of Education asked, "Will you con- 
duct a conference on needed research in the social sciences?" Such a con- 
ference was to bring in scholars from various universities, as well as of- 
ficers from the United States Office of Education and teachers from secondary 
schools. This was not to be just a conference for the benefit of Syracuse 
University or. local school systems. Instead, it was the intent of the con- 
ference to launch project Social Studies throughout the country. 

Progress over the next five years at the Social Studies Curriculum Cen- 
ter at Syracuse University may appear in retrospect to have been exasperatingly 
slow, for today we talk easily in the profession of conceptual approaches, a 
discovery method in the presentation of information from which concepts are 
developed, and of lists of social science concepts themselves. But in the 
spring of 1963, these terms were foreign to most social scientists. The pro- 
gress which those of us who were concerned with the Social Studies Curriculum 
Center had viewed at close hand, was actually possible only because we did 
not begin within a vacuum. It was Roy Price's years of close acquaintance with 
the problems besetting the field which started the Social Studies Curriculum 
Center in high gear. Because the staff has been well aware of this, because 
it is important for the reader to be aware of this background which determined 
the early direction to be pursued by the Social Studies Center , and because 
it would not otherwise have been mentioned in this report, I requested per- 
mission to write the introduction to this report. 



Warren L. Hickman 
Associate Director 
Social Studies Curriculum Center 
Syracuse University 
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CHAPTER I 

THE FACULTY SEMINARS, 1962-1963 



\ The Social Studies Curriculum Center did not spring full bloom from 

• the early expression of concern at Syracuse University. Prior to the 

I initiation of the Center and later during the first months of its opera- 

I tion. A year long series of faculty seminars centered around the teaching 

I of the social studies in elementary and secondary schools. Support for 

these seminars was granted by the Danforth Foundation and the Esso founda- 
I tion. Among the participants were twelve members of the social science 

* departments of the Maxwell School, five faculty members from the School of 

Education, three classroom teachers who are also department heads in their 
jj. respective schools, the supervisor of social studies instruction in the 

jj Syracuse Public Schools, and the supervisor of social studies in the New 

( York State Department of Education. Those who participated in the faculty 

\ seminar included : 

I 

I Dean Stephen K. Bailey, Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 

| and Public Affairs and Professor of Political 

Science 

Professor Nelson Blake, Professor of History 

Professor Stuart Gerry Brown, Maxwell Professor of American Civilization 

i ; . i 

) J 

Professor Hobert W. Burns, Professor of Education j 



Professor Thomas E. Clayton, Professor of Education 
Robert J. Cooke, Dual Professor Social Science and Education 
Professor George Cressey, Maxwell Professor of Geography 
Professor Melvin A. Eggers, Chairman, Department of Economics 
Professor Eric F. Gardner, Chairman, Psychology Department 
Professor Paul Halverson, Professor of Education 
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Professor Donn V. Hart, Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
Professor C. W. Hunnicutt, Professor of Education 

Professor Preston James, Chairman, Department of Geography, Textbook 

author, Editor 29th Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies on The Teaching 
of Geography 

Professor Paul Meadows, Chairman, Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology 

Professor Spencer Parratt, Professor of Political Science 
Professor Sidney Sufrin, Professor of Economics 
Dean Virgil Rogers, Dean, School of Education 

Professor Michael 0. Sawyer, Professor of Citizenship and Political 

Science 

Dr. Franklyn Barry, Superintendent of North Syracuse Central Schools 

Mrs. Marie Cady, Chairman for the Social Studies, Syracuse Board of 

Education 

Mrs. Verna S. Fancett, Chairman of Social Studies, Jamesville-Dewitt 

High School 

Dr. M. L. Frankel, Director, Joint Council on Economic Education 

Dr. Helen Maney, Chairman of Social Studies, Geneva High School 

Miss Mildred McChesney, The State Education Department at Albany 

Miss Betty Robinson, Social Studies Teacher, Cazenovia Central School 

Dr. Gerald W. Snyder, The Milne School, New York State Teachers 

College at Albany 



The purpose of the faculty seminars was fourfold. First , the seminars 
served to explore the means of revising the teaching of the social studies 
at the public school level. Second, they served to consider the contribu- 
tions each of the academic social science disciplines could make to the 
teaching of the social sciences. Third , they served to study the structure 
(basic ideas and concepts) of the social science disciplines because of the 
belief that the understanding of any discipline can thereby be enhanced. 

And last , the seminars served to identify interested faculty personnel, 
equipped with knowledge growing out of the seminar, who might be interested 
in initiating a project that would lead to direct contact with pilot school 

projects. 
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Members of the faculty and administration at Syracuse University have 
demonstrated an interest in the teaching of the social studies over an ex- 
tended period of time. As early as 1945, the Maxwell School developed and 
published through the National Council for the Social Studies a series of 
resource units entitled The Structure of Local Government , Parties and 
Politics in the Local Community , and Community Planning . Workshops for 
teachers have been held in Curriculum Development, Intercultural Education, 
Economic Education and The Newspaper in the Classroom. The annual Citizen- 
ship Education Conference has been held for the past seventeen years in- 
volving cooperation of more than two hundred fifty secondary schools 
throughout New York State. Members of the faculty of the Maxwell School 
and of the School of Education have been actively engaged as authors, lec- 
turers and curriculum consultants in this field. 

The faculty seminars, held monthly from October, 1962 to Jun$ 1963, 
focused upon presentations by individuals or panels, and were followed by 
group discussion. Some of the seminars were devoted to the consideration 
of the contributions from each of the social sciences. On four such occa- 
sions, the disciplines were represented by outstanding off campus scholars 
such as Dr. Paul Ward, President of Sarah Lawrence College (history). Dr. 
Floyd Bond, Dean of the School of Business Administration at the University 
of Michigan (economics). Dr. Neal Gross, Professor of Sociology at Harvard 
University (sociology), and Dr. Jerome Bruner, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University (education). Other faculty seminars were concerned with 
such topics as (1) the contributions of International studies to the curri- 
culum, (2) the metropolitan community and its implications for education, 
(3) the education for teachers and (4) models for the future in social 
studies education. 




FACULTY SEMINAR #1: OCTOBER 16, 1962 



The initial faculty seminar was devoted to assessing the present 
status of social studies curricula. Professor C. W. Hunnicutt from the 
School of Education at Syracuse University opened the discussion with 
a brief statement on the significant trends of social studies .in the 
elementary schools. 

First, he noted, there was an increasing trend toward a unified 
rather than a departmentalized program. 

Second, he remarked, there was an increasing focus upon large con- 
cepts or ideas to which to attach factual knowledge. References were 
made to the attempt in California to identify the larger concepts from 
each of the social science disciplines, as well as to the effort of a 
committee of the National Council for the Social Studies to identify 
the major concepts to be taught. 

Third, there was a growing concern that the present social studies 

program is not sufficiently vigorous and demanding of student's atten- 
tion. 



Fourth, greater emphasis was being given to teach children to learn 
to think through problem areas through devices such as unfinished stories; 
role playing, and psycho drama. 

Professor Hunnicutt concluded with a plea for greater emphasis upon 
objectives which go beyond accumulation of factual knowledge, including 
character development, attitudes and skills. 

Howard Cummings, Specialist in Geography and the Social Sciences for 
the United States Office of Education, while seconding the suggestions of 
Professor Hunnicutt, pointed to the work of Piaget_of_Princeton and Bruner 
of Harvard, who suggest that it is both possible and desirable to teach 
major concepts and the structure of disciplines at early age levels. In 
light of these theoretical advances. Dr. Cummings proceeded to assess the 
present status of the social studies at the secondary level. In reference 
to grades eleven and twelve. Dr. Cummings pointed out that there had been 
no major revision of the social studies curriculum since that following 
the report of the Committee of Ten in 1916. That report recommended a 
Problems of Democracy course for grade twelve. In the 1920's, legisla- 
tures mandated a one year American History course together with a half year 
of Civics and a half year of economics or one full year of Problems of 
Democracy . He pointed out that the tenth grade course, generally dedicated 
to developing worldmindedness, had moved in the direction of area studies. 
Moreover, there had also been a tendency to depart from the chronological 
approach in favor of an organization around major ideas and area study. 
While there had been a shift in the ninth grade curricula from co mmu nity 
study to a more marked emphasis on world geography. Dr. Cummings noted the 
need for more careful articulation of the world geography course in grade 
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nine with the world history in grade ten into a two-year sequence. 

Dr. Stephen K. Bailey, Dean of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, examined social studies curricula from the per- 
spective of the university. He pointed out that the problems in changing 
the teaching of the social studies were not limited to our ability to con- 
ceptualize a new curriculum. Social science itself transcends departmental 
lines in matters of orientation, method, handling data, and theory building. 
Consequently, Dean Bailey suggested four major emphases in the teaching of 

the social studies : 

1. Scientific method : We should orient to the college and 

university approach to the social sciences, and assist 
students to reach for postulates which the economist, the 
sociologist, the political scientist the historian, the 
geographer and others provide and help students to or- 
ganize data. 

2. Orientation in time and space : We should teach students 

where they live in the world in relation to other parts 
of the world, as well as orienting them to their place in 

history. 

3. Basic value co nflicts : We should provide an understanding 

of basic value conflicts which plague American society and 
the world society. Students should understand these value 
conflicts and the reasons for these conflicts in history. 

We live and will continue to live in a highly pluralistic 
world, and students should have a realistic view of value 
conflicts .which exist. 

4. Institutional f unctions and the resolution o£ conflict : 
Students should acquire a realistic appreciation of insti- 
tutional functions in our society which exist to resolve 
conflict. Since conflict is ubiquitous, the student should 
learn to deal with it realistically. 



In the discussion which followed these three presentations by Mssrs. 
Hunnicutt, Cummings and Bailey, a number of relevant points were emphasized. 
First, whereas mathematicians and scientists aim to produce a given number 
of people skilled in their disciplines, social scientists are confronted 
with the necessity of more widespread education for the citizen. Second, in 
the teaching of the social sciences we have the obligation to describe how 
and why, rather than what is moral and what is amoral. Third, it was gener- 
ally agreed that a desirable goal of social studies education was to have 
students think as social scientists; that is, students should develop an 
awareness of the canons of truth and judgment. And finally, it was sugge 
that the seminar could provide valuable leadership in studying relate 
problems this year and in working experimentally with pilot and demonstrati 

schools in subsequent years. 
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FACULTY SEMINAR #2: 



NOVEMBER 13, 1962 



The second faculty seminar, devoted to the general topic of the rela- 
tion between history and the social sciences, centered around a discussion 
paper delivered by Dr. Paul Ward, eminent historian and President of Sarah 
Lawrence College. Dr. Ward presented several key propositions as the 
foundation for the hypothesis which he subsequently advanced. These pro- 
positions can be stated briefly as follows. First , the study of history 
loses its force for teachers and students, and becomes ineffective in re- 
search, when its practitioners are influenced by science and its methods 
in one sort of way; the opposite happens when the influence is of another 
sort; and these influences urgently need to be defined. Second , historians 
and social scientists are separated by a gap in communication about their 
subject. This gap is not simply due to rivalry or ignorance--although it 
is often compounded with both of these, on both sides. Third , there exists 
today a more or less similar gap relationship within each of the social 
sciences between humanistic -historical thinking and methematical-scientific 
thinking. And fourth , a definite body of rules exists for effective his- 
torical scholarship. These rules can be summarized thus: 

a. Issues and meanings in historical work are to be treated 
in the form of particular cases and instances. 

b. Evidence must be documented with sufficient .detail. 

c. The exact sequence of events must be made explicit. 

d. The surrounding context of time and place must be 
considered. 

e. The human color of each event must be brought out 
sharply. 

f. The way in which one or more acts saw things must be 
developed successively. 



The remaining segment of Dr. Ward's address was an attempt to expli- 
cate and substantiate his central hypothesis that the gap-relationship 
between historians and social scientists is essentially one in mode of 
thought.. Although Dr. Ward suggests that both are in some sense equally 
rigorous and reliable, he distinguishes between the more nomothetic logic 
A (which he says can remind us of Aristotle) and the more idiographic 
logic C (which he says can remind us of Collingwood) . 

The implications of Dr. Ward's presentation provoked wide discussion 
by members of the seminar. Professor Nelson Blake, of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity History Department, posited the following suggestions in reaction 
to the presentation. First , it may perhaps be unwise to speak of the 



social sciences in general without explicitly acknowledging the signifi- 
cant differences between the various disciplines. Second, history should 
not be organized in such a fashion as to lose sense of the chronological 
sequence; that is, history should not go overboard on a topical approach 
to the social studies. Third , history should not lose its human character. 
History does not deal with abstractions, but rather with real people. 
Fourth, history should not be over-simplified, and unitary causal analysis 
should be avoided. Finally , history involves a way of thinking. His- 
torians have a particular point of view and a particular orientation. 
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FACULTY SEMINAR #3: DECEMBER 11, 1962 



The third faculty seminar, devoted to the general topic of the contri- 
butions of economics to the social studies curriculum, was addressed by two 
outstanding authorities in the field of economic education. The first pre- 
sentation was made by Dr. Floyd Bond, Dean of the University of Michigan's 
School of Business Administration. After briefly summarizing his work in 
the field of economic education with the Committee fo£ Economic Development^ 
Dr. Bond discussed what he considered to be the relevance of economics to 
the social studies. He contended that it is impossible for individuals in 
a d emo cratic society to function adequately' without a basic understanding 
of the processes of economics of. modern societies. It is imperative that 
students be impressed with both the vast complexity of economic interrela- 
tionships in any technological society and the high degree of cooperation 
required for the functioning of that society. Underlying this complexity, 
however, is a basic economic order, and it is this order which must be made 
intelligible to our future citizens. 



Dr. Bond demonstrated the relevancy of economics to the social studies 
curriculum by examining the concept of scarcity, one of the discipline's cen 
tral concepts. Scarcity, in the economist's sense, is used to describe the 
situation in which a product is not available in sufficient quantity to 
satisfy the fundamental wants of all people in a society. Since scarcity 
implies the need for a conscious choice as to the methods of production and 
distribution, then it logically follows that scarcity must exist in any 
society with established methods of production and distribution. Thus, 
scarcity is a fundamental condition of all economic systems. 

The ubiquity of scarcity produces a parallel ubiquity of choice, a 
closely associated concept in economics. The economic principle of oppor- 
tunity cost (i.e. , the cost of any item is measured in terms of sacrificed 
alternatives) has far reaching implications for public policy decisions. An 
understanding of the basic concept of opportunity cost can throw light on 
what people consider to be the truly complex and controversial issues of 
our time. Moreover, such an understanding of basic economic concepts is 
valuable for instilling in students the habits of straight thinking. 

The second speaker for the seminar was M. L. Frankel, Director of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, who considered both the problems and 
the proven approaches involved in affecting change in social studies curri- 
cula. The problems involved in introducing economics into the social 
studies curricula — which hold true for the other social sciences as well-- 
include (1) the pressures put upon curriculum planners, administrators, and 
teachers to emphasize a particular orientation to the controversial issues 
of the social sciences, (2) inadequate teacher preparation, (3) the near 
universal dominance of history in the social studies, (4) teacher apathy, 

(5) the inability and/or unwillingness of teachers to integrate content and 
method, and (6) the inertia of textbook publishers. 

The second aspect of Dr. Frankel 's presentation considered some of the 
generally accepted postulates of curriculum change and reorganization. 
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First, since curriculum revision involves changes in values, methods, 
attitudes and norms, an evolutionary approach will produce more effective 
results than a revolutionary one. Second, the contributions of the var- 
ious social sciences can be integrated into the basic structure of the 
social studies. Curriculum change should not be tantamount to breaking 
new ground by introducing an entirely new structure. Third , the initial 
step in curriculum change is to bring about a change in the substantive 
background of the teacher. In addition to formal teacher re-education. 
Dr. Frankel suggests that experiments in curriculum content and method 
should be conducted using the best teachers. These teachers will then 
communicate the results and excitement of their experiment to their col- 
leagues. Fourth, learning is most successful when - social science content 
is taught within a context that is familiar to the student. And last , it 
is important to achieve the cooperation and sponsorship between school 
systems and the various community groups. 
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FACULTY SEMINAR #4: JANUARY 10, 1963 



Dr. Neal Gross, Professor of Sociology at Harvard University, made 
the major presentation at the fourth faculty seminar, devoted to the gen- 

topic of the contribution of sociology to the social studies. To 
Dr. Gross the examination of the contribution of sociology to the social 
studies required specification of whether the focus is on simply upgrading 
the present content of the social studies or changing the basic structure 
and essential content of the social studies. Consequently, he discussed 
both sets of contributions separately. 

In reference to the first set of contributions--i.e. , upgrading ex- 
isting types of social studies programs--Dr. Gross isolated six ways in 
which sociology can enhance the effectiveness of the social studies. First , 
sociology can develop resource materials for units and courses in the 
social studies. More specifically, this could include the preparation of 
bibliographies of published sociological literature, reprinting sociological 
literature not readily available to social studies teachers and their stu- 
dents, the development of an evaluative inventory of films, recordings, and 
other teaching aids dealing with sociologically relevant topics, and the 
preparation of a new body of sociological-^tnaterials for use in social 
studies courses. Second , sociology can improve the competency of social 
studies teachers through offering special courses and workshops in sociology 
for teachers with special emphasis on its use in the social studies curri- 
culum. Third , sociology could develop units for courses such as Problems 
o_f American Democracy that demonstrate the sociological approach and the 
empirical findings of sociological studies. Fourth , sociology could de- 
velop units that deal with topics usually treated in the elementary schools 
(such as the family and the community), but examine them in a sociological 
perspective and in a more specific manner. Fifth , sociology could de- 
velop a rigorous and challenging course in sociology at the high school 
level. And last , sociology could develop a high level course in the intro- 
duction to the social sciences. The backbone of such a course could be the 
element which is common to all social science disciplines : the scientific 

method. This would involve a study of the scientific method per se , and the 
way it is applied to central social issues. 

Professor Gross went on to consider the type of contributions he felt 
sociologists could make toward the development of a totally new social 
studies curriculum firmly rooted in the social sciences. The first such 
contribution derives from the sociologists' orientation to school systems 
as complex social organizations and as subsystems of the community and of 
society. That is, the sociologist's contribution is in his insistence on 
the need to examine critically the objectives of social studies curricula 
and the type of structural arrangements required to accomplish them. A 
second type of contribution of the sociologist is to spell out both the 
major concepts of his discipline and their significance to elementary and 
secondary education. In addition to the concepts which sociology shares 
with other social sciences (i.e., the scientific method, equilibrium and 
disequilibrium, division of labor, interdependence, and the social system), 
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Professor Gross set forth those basic concepts which fall more exclusively 
within the domain of sociology. These include conflict, values, norms, 
culture, socialization, status, role, and the manifest and latent functions 
of social institutions. 



FACULTY SEMINAR # 5: FEBRUARY 5, 1963 



Dr. Preston James, Professor of Geography at Syracuse University, 
addressed the fifth faculty seminar which was devoted to the central 
theme of the contributions of geography to the social studies. Professor 
James opened with a plea for incorporating more of the right kind of geo- 
graphic content into the social studies. After World War I geography as 
taught in the elementary and secondary schools was almost exclusively 
physical geography, in no way connected with things social. As a result, 
the initial . attempts to incorporate geography into curricula were based 
on near complete illiteracy. Not only were bad maps being drawn, but bad 
conclusions were being drawn from these maps. 

Since that time geography within the social studies curriculum has 
improved, but still remains eroneous, based on half truths and misconcep- 
tions. Contrary to public opinion, geography is not tantamount to the 
environmental determinism of human behavior. For example, deserts do not 
determine pastoralism as a means of livelihood, nor do rivers determine 
the location of cities. Rather geography deals with significant differ- 
ences in space (as opposed to history which deals with differences in time) 
and the consequences of these differences. In other words, the task of 
geography is to ask and answer the question "What is where, to what extent, 
and why?" The geographer, therefore, deals with many variables besides 
physical environment, such as culture, technology, and natural resources. 

Professor James made the theoretical observation that in geography, 
as in other social sciences, it is important to distinguish between dif- 
ferent levels of generalization. That is, he differentiates between (1) 
percepts (directly observed phenomena), (2) ideas (generic forms of per- 
cepts), (3) concepts (arrangements of ideas), and (4) theory (verified 
relationships among concepts). Although the term "concept" has been em- 
ployed to refer to definitions (2), (3) and (4), Professor James suggests 
that for purposes of the seminar, the second usage (i.e., a generic form 
of percept) should be adopted to refer to geographic concepts. It is im- 
perative that the geographer be conscious of the level of abstraction at 
which he is working. 

The central problem facing curriculum planners is how to integrate in 
a meaningful way the social studies with today's established geographic 
concepts. There is, moreover, a considerable need for the improvement of 
skills such as greater "map literacy." However, there remains a basic lack 
of agreement even within the fraternity of professional geographers as to 
how this synthesis should be affected. One group of geographers would em- 
phasize content concepts. That is, they would seek to develop a general 
understanding of the arrangement of the major physical and human features of 
the face of the earth. A second group would emphasize method concepts. 

That is, they would seek to inculcate those skills needed for the solution 
of geographic problems. Although Professor James favors the first approach, 
both groups emphasize concepts; that is, both groups seek an understanding 
of conceptual structures rather than simple memorization of details. 



FACULTY SEMINAR #6: MARCH 12, 1963 



The sixth faculty seminar was addressed by a panel of educators whose 
members were all intimately involved in the social studies curriculum at 
the secondary and elementary levels. 

The first presentation by Miss Elizabeth Robinson, Chairman of Social 
Studies at Cazenovia Central Schools, covered problems involved in pro- 
viding appropriate instruction for different levels of ability. Miss Robin- 
son noted the trend during the last fifteen years toward more homogeneous 
grouping which had developed in response to the reactions at both ends of 
the ability scale, for some students found their work too difficult while 
others found it unchallenging. Some of the major variables which determined 
the level of instruction were (1) the reading level of the student, (2) 
writing level of the student, and (3) motivation. One of the unfortunate 
consequences of homogeneous grouping has been that while the students at 
both extremes of the ability scale receive special attention, the average 
students have, by and large, been neglected. 

Although there has been general agreement that varying levels of 
ability should be accounted for, there has been no consensus as to how this 
should be done. Should there be different courses for different levels of 
ability, or should the same courses be offered utilizing different methods, 
materials and activities for each level? Should the social studies teacher 
be a reading teacher as well or should more emphasis be placed on the 
training of reading specialists? Should the social studies curriculum be 
based on the principle of "post holing" or should it aim at maximum breadth? 
Should the amount of generalization vary directly with the student's ability 
or should students at every level be given the same amount of generalization? 

The second member of the panel, Mrs. Verna Fancett, Chairman of the 
Social Studies Department at Jamesville-Dewitt High School, spoke on the 
general topic of changes and trends in social studies curricula on the 
national scene. Mrs. Fancett cited the 1962 study by Willis D. Moreland at 
the University of Nebraska to illustrate the considerable variety of course 
offerings in the social studies throughout the country. The list included 
such widely accepted courses as American History, World History and Geo- 
graphy to the more esoteric offerings such as Latin American History, Psy- 
chology, sociology and driver education. Mrs. Fancett also cited a report 
of the Social Studies Curriculum Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals (1961) which suggested three approaches to the 
scope and sequence of social studies curricula. While the three suggested 
approaches were general enough to permit most combinations of courses found 
in the majority of schools today, the Committee recognized that there was no 
best program, and that the three illustrations should serve only as sugges- 
tions. Although there had been discussion regarding the adviseability of a 
national social studies curriculum, virtually all curriculum change by 1963 
was instituted at the state and local levels. 
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In terms of changes taking place in social studies curricula through- 
out the nation, Mrs. Fancett cited the following general trends: first , 

the growing emphasis on planning curricula for K through 12, rather than 
fragmenting it into elementary, junior high, and senior high curricula. 

This implies that there should be a logical progressive sequence throughout 
all twelve years of education. Second , skills, methods, and techniques 
were being afforded greater attention at the expense of mere memorization 
of facts. Third, there was an increasing emphasis on non-Western cultures 
per se , rather than as curious appendages to Western history. And finally , 
the social studies were utilizing team teaching to a greater extent, thereby 
making the best possible use of the individual strengths of faculty members. 

Miss Mildred McChesney, Supervisor of Social Studies for the New York 
Education Department, addressed herself to the general question of how 
changes in the curriculum are brought about. She expressed optimism that 
the faculty seminar was perfectly able to develop any type of curriculum it 
desired, but the real problem was how to get this curriculum accepted and 
utilized by the school systems. Miss McChesney applied the threefold cate- 
gorization of "honor," "average," and "slow learner," usually reserved for 
students, to the teaching profession. Citing an informal survey of thirty 
teachers, she* pointed out that only one teacher thought social studies 
should be geared to citizenship rather than proficiency in an academic dis- 
cipline. This same informal survey revealed a dearth of constructive sug- 
gestions for revisions in the social studies curricula. Consequently, con- 
siderable groundwork in teacher re-education had to precede any conceptual 
curriculum, for not more than ten percent of the teachers were prepared to 
teach within the framework of such a curriculum. Furthermore, Miss McChesney 
stated, the term "concept" was not at all clear in the minds of most tea- 
chers. The relationship between concepts and value systems escaped most 
teachers at the elementary and secondary levels. This problem was further 
aggravated by the persistence of antiquated techniques of teaching. 

Dr. Gerald Snyder from the Milne School at Albany State Teachers Col- 
lege, spoke next on the topic of what classroom teachers would like to ob- 
tain from college professors. Dr. Snyder opened his presentation with a 
plea for a thoughtful evaluation of the objectives of the social studies. 

He remarked that curriculum planners needed to ask themselves whether or not 
these objectives had been well thought out and whether or not their pro- 
grams then met the objectives. Such objectives could be defined more clearly 
through a dialogue between social studies teachers and professors of social 
science. Social scientists, according to Dr. Snyder, had a significant role 
to play in the development of new social studies curricula. They could, for 
example, assist teachers in interpreting facts and data and determine the de- 
gree of emphasis on content, the types of course organization, the relation- 
ship between concepts, and the social science tools and skills that should 
be incorporated into the social studies curricula. Professional social sci- 
ence associations could provide key literature to secondary and elementary 
teachers which would aid in teacher preparation; relevant research could be 
communicated to schools in a clear and lucid fashion. Finally, the dialogue 
between teachers of the social studies and professors of the social sciences 
could be made more meaningful by the establishment of periodic workshops be- 
tween these two groups. 
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FACULTY SEMINAR #7 : APRIL 2, 1967 



Whereas the March faculty seminar was comprised of a panel of classroom 
teachers dealing with problems of implementing curriculum change, the 
seventh seminar heard from a panel of five Maxwell School social scientists 
who considered the nature of ’'metropolitan community" and its implications 
for the social studies curriculum. 

The first contributor, Michael 0. Sawyer, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence and Citizenship, set forth five suggestions by which the social studies 
curriculum could attempt to cope with metropolitan problems. First , in ordsr 
to present a more accurate picture of the metropolitan community, it was im~ 
perative that the interrelationships between federal, state, and municipal 
governments be emphasized, rather than the traditional distinctions between 
these levels of government. Second . more attention needed to be given to the 
administrative machinery at all levels of the civil service. Such emphasis 
on actual operations of bureaucracies would enable students to understand 
more fully the decision making process. Third , the study of "middle size 
institutions" such as family, church, and voluntary organizations, and their 
relations to the metropolitan political structure could contribute appre- 
ciably to a fuller appreciation of the urban community. Such an orientation 
would permit the student to look beyond the manifest concentrations of urban 
power (i.e., political bosses, industrialists, etc.,), to the more latent, 
and perhaps more significant, loci of power. Fourth , the study of metro- 
politan problems had to include a sophisticated treatment of human rights. 

In particular, social studies curriculum needed to go beyond the Fourteenth 
Amendment and crucial Supreme Court decisions to the vital distinction be- 
tween de^ facto and dis jure segregation. Finally , and this perhaps would 
pay the largest long term dividends in terms of solving some of the critical 
urban problems, the question of appropriate rewards for public service at 
the metropolitan level had to be considered. Only in this way would stu- 
dents develop a more positive attitude about public service as a profession. 

Dr. Paul Meadows, Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, viewed the western city as primarily an "exchange center," whose 
sociological dimensions were subordinate to the more important economic di- 
mensions. The problems of the metropolis, he noted, were largely the prob- 
lems of rediscovering and developing some central core institutions not only 
epitomizing the city, but becoming a personality expression of the city. 

For the sociologist studying the city, the key question was whether he 
was interested in urban traits or urban variables . The sociological liter- 
ature abounds with urban traits such as depersonalization, mass contacts, 
rapid transit, segmentation and fragmentation of human relationships. These 
traits have been valuable in describing the metropolitan community, but the 
problem of explanation can only be solved by the isolation of certain kinds 
of variables. Those who wish to develop urban sociological theory must be 
prepared to identify the variables which are responsible for the kinds of 
urban phenomena with which the political scientists and administrators must 
deal. In 1963, Dr. Meadows remarked, we do not have an urban theory. Much 
of our urban thinking is ideological thinking and not urban theory. The 
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search for uniformities, moreover, has led many sociologists to overlook 
the tremendous variability of cities in terms of both structure and his- 
torical role. 

Dr. Sidney Sufrin, Professor of Economics, contended that the var- 
ious social science disciplines had relatively little to contribute to the 
understanding of metropolitan problems by elementary and secondary school 
students. The social science disciplines involve extremely sophisticated 
analytical devices, notions of epistomology, and notions of model building 
which have little relevance for the student. Rather, the city. needed to be 
viewed in its structural and functional dimensions. Moreover, the city is 
characterized by two conflicting but ubiquitous elements — i.e., permanence 
and change. 

Although there is persistence and inertia, it should not be overlooked 
that there is also an element of choice, and this leads to the question of 
urban planning. The modern city, of course, is not- planned with total ra- 
tionality. The rationality that does exist is a micro-rationality, a 
rationality of small interest groups comprised of politicians, real estate , 
men, and others who want certain services provided for them. The city plan- 
ner must recognize three basic concerns: (1) a consideration of services 

to be performed, (2) the ability, in light of the technology, to finance 
these services, and (3) aesthetic considerations. 

One of the significant changes which has taken place is that the con- 
cept of the city and its satellites fche metropolitan area concept) is be- 
ginning to replace the central city concept* The result is the uncomfor- 
table coexistence of both concepts. However, our teaching material re- 
sources are not sufficient to support both concepts. The functions of the 
satellite arrangement are precisely the functions which previously were 
performed in the central city. Thus, there exists a functional overlap. 

In his address on metropolitan, public finance, Dr. Jesse Birkhead, 
Professor of Economics, cited the city as an example of the commonplace 
paradox of poverty amidst plenty. Although metropolitan areas are the cen- 
ters of wealth, growth and economic activity, they are also the places 
where government budgets seem to be the most severe, where resources for 
public purposes are most limited, and where tax pressures are in a continual 
state of crisis. Sooner or later, the problem comes down to a matter of 
public finance; that is, the need for additional resources at the command 
of metropolitan governments in order to deal with such matters as education, 
urban renewal, transportation, crime etc. 

The solution of urban problems, moreover, has been hampered by the 
serious tensions, conflicts and divisions which exist between the central 
city and the subirbs. These conflicts, both latent and manifest have found 
their outward form in ethnic antagonisms, economic competition, competition 
for industrial location, and tax base competition. The problems of the cen- 
tral city in terms of government, education, resources, and revenues are, 
therefore, for more severe than similar problems in suburban areas in 1963. 
Since most state aid statutes tend to favor rural areas, drastic revisions 
in these statutes are needed if the cities can look realistically to state 
governments for assistance. Federal aid is helping in urban renewal, high- 
way building and education, but federal aid does not attack the central 
problem of developing a sense of community. Indeed, both federal and state 
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aid tend to further fragment the governmental structures and contribute 
to the antagonisms that already exist,, What is needed, therefore, is an 
honest and vigorous attempt to promote some kind of a larger sense of 
metropolitan community. 

Professor Spenser Paratt of the Political Science Department intro- 
duced his remarks on the metropolitan community by defining the city as 
M a political unit surrounded by .smaller units which increasingly struggle 
together for the common motive of keeping the poor, colored, old welfare 
clients and sick in the declining center." He noted that there had been 
very few large reconcentrations of industry in metropolitan areas in the 
last year. Rather, new industries were locating at the junctures of inter- 
state highways, at interchange points, and in the rural areas where they 
could develop the kinds of communities they preferred. As urban areas 
lost population, there was a decrease in the urban tax base and a corres- 
ponding increase in service costs. What was needed, then, was a spread 
of the tax base, bringing together the resources which were outside the 
city, and an abandoning ; of the myth of metropolitan "home rule." More- 
over, Dr. Paratt concluded, it was important that there be a development 
of an urban political party, directly dependent upon local urban political 
leaders rather than state political functionaries, who tightly controlled 
the fate of the cities. 
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FACULTY SEMINAR #8 : MAY 7 , 1963 



Dr. Jerome Bruner, Professor of Psychology at Harvard University, of- 
fered the major presentation before the eighth faculty seminar. Drawing 
upon his wide experience in the field of curriculum innovation. Professor 
Bruner set forth for consideration the following general principles of cur- 
riculum building. First , it is extremely important to give students a 
sense of the process of society. Second , the primary task of the social 
studies is not so much the mastering of the content at it is making each 
child his own social scientist, "capable of exercising the processes of 
mind that characterize activity in the social sciences." Third , there 
should be a rapprochement between the relatively nomothetic sociologists 
and the relatively idiographic historians, for it is a "magnificent luxury 
for them to go on hating each other in the confines of. their respective 
faculty clubs." Fourth , in addition to equipping a person with both know- 
ledge of his world and tools of data gathering and analysis, instruction in 
the social studies must aim at producing the kind of person who is "capable 
of humanity." 

Any attempt to revise the content of the social studies curriculum, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bruner, had to begin with a search for those underlying pro- 
positions believed to be important in understanding the nature of society. 
Professor Bruner cited from his own curriculum work some examples of these 
"underlying propositions:" 



1. A change or innovation in technology cannot affect a society 
until there are institutions present within the society to put 
it to use and to integrate it with the rest of society. 

2. All societies have some degree of functional integration so 
that a change in one part of a society will bring about 
resonating changes. 



These were only three of the twenty-one propositions submitted to the Ford 
Foundation. Dr. Bruner did not mention these propositions in hope that they 
would be unanimously accepted by the members of the seminar. Rather, he was 
fully aware that some would be objectionable to certain scholars, and indeed 
hoped they would be, for there should exist a high degree of pluralism in 
the business of curriculum innovation. Such propositions were offered as a 
stimulus for others to develop their own set of propositions. 

Professor Bruner did not set down a specific sequence for K through 12 
social studies curricula, for he believed the most important feature of se- 
quence is that it is aimed at providing the student with an idea that society 
contains mutuality, that it contains institutions, and that it represents a 
means of coping with human reality. In very general terms, the elementary 
curriculum should be designed to maximize awareness of the student's environ 
ment, and from here gradually move in the direction of developing a sense of 



3. All societies must adapt to the ecological conditions in which 
it is located. 
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how conceptions of man change, how conceptions of nature change, and how a 
person moves from the idea of truth by revelation to truth by reason. 

This, of course, leads to the question of appropriate teaching materials. 
If it is the structure and processes of society which are important in the 
social studies curriculum, then simply to tell the student the nature of 
these forms and processes is to deny a vital kind of thought development. 

Dr. Bruner contended that .curriculum planners had to construct materials 
and exercises that would ’’maximize guesswork on the basis of partial evi- 
dence." In short, he suggested the greater use of the "inquiry method"; 
this being the type of activity that excites students and prevents them from 
becoming benchbound. In addition to written and oral exercises which en- 
courage the testing of hypotheses, it is also possible to use this same ap- 
proach employing the medium of motion pictures. When a film is shown-, for 
example, the instructor can introduce a certain amount of competition as to 
predicting the outcome of a series of events. 

Curriculum development, according to Professor Bruner, should be a 
joint enterprise of professional educators and the faculty of the arts and 
sciences. The business of curriculum innovation is too complex to foist 
off on to the faculty of education alone. The two major problems involved 
in curriculum innovation are: first , finding some way by which curriculum 

institutes can have working relationships with the school systems in which 
the new curricula will be tested; and second , our knowledge of how to eval- 
uate, in a meaningful way, new curricula is indeed minimal. For these, and 
other, reasons, it is imperative that there be a high degree of cooperation 
at all levels of those directly and indirectly involved in curriculum 
change . 
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FACULTY SEMINAR #9 : JUNE, 1963 



By the time the last faculty seminar convened, the final details of 
the contract between Syracuse University and the United States Office of 
Education had been agreed upon for the establishment of the Social Studies 
Curriculum Center. Consequently, this final seminar was aimed at consoli- 
dating and re-evaluating the many ideas concerning curriculum change which 
had developed during the previous seminars, and to explore, however tenta- 
tively, the direction of the new curriculum center at Syracuse University. 

Dr. Roy Price epitomized from the preceding seminars some of the general 
notions upon which there was general agreement. 

First , it was generally held that serious re-evaluation and revision 
of elementary and secondary social studies curricula was long overdue. 

Second , since there was no nation wide unanimity as to the purposes of the 
social studies, there was very little evidence as to the scope and sequence 
which should prevail in the schools. Third , it was generally held advisable 
that the aid of social scientists should be enlisted in the process of cur- 
riculum revision. Fourth , in terms of what substantive changes should be 
effected, most members of the seminar felt that there was a need for (a) 
more rigor in the social studies, (b) a more careful selection of the con- 
tent, preferably on a "post-holing" or conceptual basis, and (c) and em- 
phasis on the teaching of social science method. Fifth , social studies 
curricula revision is an area which is beginning to attract the attention of 
a great number of educators as well as social scientists. For example, the 
work of Educational Services, Inc., The American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, Encyclopedia Brittanica, and the six proposed social studies curri- 
culum centers sponsored by the United States Office of Education was cited 
as being indicative of this trend. 

Speaking as director of the new Social Studies Curriculum Center at 
Syracuse University, Dr. Price raised the following questions for the con- 
sideration of the seminar participants. How should the Curriculum Center 
proceed in identifying the basic concepts of the social studies? How should 
we determine the scope of our inquiry? Should we attempt to build a twelve 
year scope and sequence for grades one through twelve, or should we settle 
for the preparation of a series of resource units which will fit into the 
curriculum at some point yet to be determined by a process of evaluation and 
investigation? What methods of procedure should be followed? Should we 
work as a group or as individuals? Should we devise some methods by which 
we work as a team? How should we determine the methods of the social sci- 
ences? And what is the strategy of curriculum change? In an attempt to ar- 
rive at answers to at least some of these questions, the seminar in the en- 
suing discussion made the following observations : 

First , with the exception of some experimental projects, it is 
unrealistic to expect that a totally new curriculum will be accepted by most 
school systems. Consequently, an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary 
approach to curriculum innovation is needed. That is, curriculum change must 
begin with the existing structures, and new ideas, concepts, values and 
methods can be grafted upon these structures. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that there is no one existing structure, but rather a wide variety of 

curricula across the nation. 
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Second, as a general sequential principle, it was suggested that 
any new social studies curriculum should work from the known to § the unknown. 
Mass communication media, however, has made it very difficult to determine 

ItersT ?h 8r r ° f u CCUraCy ’ What iS knOWI> and what is not known to young- 
sters by the time they start school. S 



Third, the element of conflict in human life should be treated 
more realistically than in the past. Although the student faces conflict 
long before he gets to school, he does not begin to develop a conceptualiza- 
tion of how to resolve conflict without violence and indignity to the con- 
testants until he enters the school situation. In addition to the resolu- 
tion of conflict, it was held that both the function and the ubiquity of 
conflict be introduced into the curriculum. 



Fourth , a distinction was made between the perceptual area of con- 
cepts and the motivational area of values. The validity of such, a distinc- 
tion, however, was questioned by certain members of the seminar who felt 
a social science concepts and values are not necessarily mutually exclu- 
sive. For a thorough review of this topic, see the proceedings of the 
Sagamore Conference on Needed Research in the Teaching o£ the Social Studies . 



ic WaS suggested that social studies curriculum change 
should not simply involve the introduction of the various social science 
disciplines £er se into the elementary and secondary levels. The new Social 
Studies Curriculum Center should not try to teach economics qua economics, 
geography qua geography, or political science qua political science at the 
pre-college level. Rather, the task should be to integrate some of the 
life^ Science conce P ts and methods into the meaningful aspects of daily 



j^ixth, it was felt that if the new curriculum center was to make 
progress, it would be necessary for the members to meet periodically in the 
form of faculty seminars rather than working as individuals. 




CHAPTER II 



PROPOSAL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM CENTER 



During the course of the faculty seminars --and in large part be- 
cause of the enthusiasm of its participants--the Maxwell School in 
cooperation with the School of Education at Syracuse University sub- 
mitted to the United States Office of Education (under provisions of 
Pu lie Law 531 of the 83rd Congress) a proposal for a Social Studies 
Curriculum Center. The proposal, initiated by Dr. Roy A. Price, Dual 
Professor of Social Science and Education, was entitled "Application for 
a Social Studies Curriculum Center Devoted to the Identification of 
Major Concepts from the Social Sciences. Development of Materials and 
.techniques for Teaching These Concepts, and Evaluation of Their Applica- 
bility and Utility at Three Selected Grade Levels, V, VIII, and XI " 

The proposal was submitted originally on January 14, 1963, was revised, 
and was subsequently resubmitted on April 1, 1963. ' By the time the last 
faculty seminar convened on June 3, 1963, the final contract negotiations 

had been concluded. Both the original proposal and the appended revi- 
sions follow rr 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM STUDY CENTER APPLICATION 
SUBMITTED TO THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 531, 83d CONGRESS 



Introduction 
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This is an application for a social studies curriculum center 
under the provisions of Public Law 531, 83d Congress. Basically, 
it is hoped that the contributions of this center, if established, 
would be (1) the identification of a list of significant basic con- 
cepts which are or ought to be communicated through the social studies 
curriculum. These concepts would be drawn from existing literature 
and the cooperative efforts of social scientists on the faculty of 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, work- 
ing as a team and drawing from within social science disciplines or, 
as generalists, looking beyond discipline boundaries to select those 
concepts significantly related to societal problems. (2) The second 
major contribution would result from selection, development and 
evaluation of instructional materials and procedures for teaching 
these concepts, to the end that evidence could be presented as to 

the learnability of the basic concepts at three selected grade levels, 
V, VIII, and XI. 

It is hoped that through similar study in other centers and 
through continuation of this study beyond the five year period of 
the curriculum study grant evidence may be collected upon which to 
build an articulated sequence for the twelve years of elementary and 
secondary instruction to replace the fragmented pattern now in 
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practice. Only through the efforts of social scientists working 
not to represent their specific disciplines, but drawing upon their 
knowledge within and across disciplinary lines can we begin to 
build a curriculum as the teaching and learning of structure rather 
than simply the mastery of facts and techniques, and produce a 
curriculum which will overcome the lag between what we teach and 
what we know as a result of recent social science research. 

A third aspect of the work of the curriculum center is high- 
lighted in the following quotation from Dr. Pendelton Herring, 
President of the Social Science Research Council, taken from his 
presidential report, 1961-62: 

we face the need to examine the social sciences 

within the context of the secondary schools. 

Aspects of the social sciences are being 

offered in many courses and at many levels. The 
task of improvement calls for prolonged effort and 
raises questions that are, I think, particularly 
difficult for the social disciplines. These 
fields at their present stage of development are 
characterized most distinctively by efforts in 
refinement of conceptualization, in elaboration of 
theory, or attempts at precision of statement. Can 
such tendencies toward specialization and sophistica- 
tion be reversed without real distortion in an effort 
to simplify? If the social studies are to be suitable 
fare for high school students, the complexities of 
reality cannot be turned into elementary homilies 
or indoctrination offered in relativism, positivism, 
or any other "ism. " Yet is this not a danger when 
materials, for example, on race relations or the 
family, are reduced to very elementary terms? What 
the student may then actually imbibe is the thin 
gruel of overly simplified description or the treacle 
of hortatory doctrine. It is easier, however, to 
elaborate cautions than to devise a curriculum 
feasible for the teacher and meaningful for second- 
ary school students. 
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The demand that something be done is further 
evidence that the social sciences are of widening 
concern. It seems imperative that improved in- 
struction provide beginning students with a clearer 
conception of how the study of society can be 
approached in a scientific spirit, objectively 
and empirically. 

This aspect of the work of the preposed curriculum center 
would concentrate upon the purpose stated in the concluding sentence 
of the components of method appropriate to the teaching of the 
social studies in the elementary and secondary schools. The concern 
would not be to introduce methodology into the elementary and second- 
ary schools as the methods of the sociologist, the historian, the 
economist or the political scientist. Rather, it would be to 
select, try out and evaluate those aspects of method which are 
relevant to the role of the citizen as citizen. 

The work of the proposed curriculum center would be conducted 
by a team of faculty members from the Maxwell School and from the 
School of Education and cooperating social studies teachers and 
supervisors who have already engaged during the current year in a 
faculty seminar designed to improve the teaching of the social 
studies. 

In 1961 the Mew York State Education Department published a 
report, Organizing New York State for Educational Change , written 
by Henry M. Brickell, Consultant to the Commissioner of Education 
on Educational Experimentation. In a foreword to this report 
Commissioner James Allen wrote, "The plan would allocate definite 
responsibility for educational research and development between 






state and local government and among the various organizations 

which shape elementary and secondary school programs These 

projects would be located in the schools and colleges staffed by 
school and college personnel." The Brickell report produced recom- 
mendations for statewide action to achieve the following purposes: 

(1) evaluating new practices and devices; (2) initiating and ex- 
panding constructive experimentation in the schools; and (3) 
facilitating and accelerating widespread use of practices and 
devices which have been proved or may be proved successful in the 
schools of New York State and elsewhere." 

The proposed curriculum center has been discussed with Com- 
missioner Allen and others in the State Education Department and 
it has been agreed that such a center, being consistent with plans, 
for improving education would work cooperatively with the Department, 
drawing upon the services of the supervisory staff, the Curriculum 
Bureau and the Examinations and Testing Division. This cooperative 

9 

arrangement would add substantially to the 1 resources of the center 
in obtaining reactions to basic concepts and instructional materials, 
in planning research design for evaluation and in constructing and 
analyzing test items. 
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X* The Problem 

e» The Academic Lae 

Although social science research has made a significant contri- 
bution to the study of human behavior and vast areas of new knowledge 
have been opened up in recent years, there has been no comprehensive 
revision of the social studies curriculum since that following the 

report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
. in 1916. 

It seems evident that such curriculum development will inevitably 
require the cooperative efforts of scholars from the social science 
disciplines, educators from the field of educational psychology, 
elementary and secondary curriculum, and social and cultural founda- 
tions of education and the most able practitioners from elementary 
and secondary schools. 

1 

A recent publication of the National Council for the Social 
Studies highlights the lag between what we know and what we teach in 
the social sciences. Successive chapters in this volume summarize 
new viewpoints in each of the social science disciplines. The chapter 
dealing with history, written by George Barr Carson, Jr., cites the 
trend toward IBM historians working with computors, the vogue for 
social history, the great need for study of Far Eastern history, and 
the present emphasis upon current history. Preston James suggests 

I ' — 

Price , Roy A. (cd) Now Viewpoints in the Social Sciences . Twenty 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington, D.C., 1958. 
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geography in which the physical features of the earth must be 
interpreted in terms of the prevailing culture, a direct opposite 
to environmental determinism. The chapter in political science lists 
formalized study of public administration, increased emphasis upon 
international relations and the study of political behavior as 
among the new viewpoints emerging in that discipline. Many other 
illustrations of new viewpoints and newly discovered bodies of know* 
ledge are cited in these and related disciplines of sociology, 
economics, anthropology and social psychology. 

These chapters also reveal the inter- relatedness of the 
disciplines as they center around common areas such as study of 
cultures, large scale complex organizations, and leadership patterns. 
Shared interest also emerges as the political behaviorist may borrow 
useful concepts from psychologists and sociologists. Similarly, 
historians, anthropologists, sociologists, and even economists, 
indicate an interest in the development of values. 

The academic lag in knowledge of social science is accentuated 
in the field of values which is complicated by lack of a clearly 
defined and agreed upon value structure, and also by conflict between 
the values which students are taught in schools and those which they 
observe in practice in home, school *and community. If we are to 
achieve our basic purposes we must maximize people's participation 
in clarification of their values and increase their capacity to 
appraise institutions for implementing these values. 
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Finally, the curriculum reflects a general disregard for such 
social science methodology as subordination of subjective preference 
to objective evidence, readiness to pursue empirical data and to • 
discard unwarranted assumptions, and awareness of the difference 
between solid evidence and simply informed judgments. 

b. Needed Efforts in the Social Sciences 

In the decades ahead American education must face vastly expanded 
knowledge, improved research techniques, new methods of communication, 
an ever increasing rate of technological change, a shifting American 
value structure, and the anticipated influx into our educational 
institutions. These changes call for a re-examination of the object- 
ives of our schools and of the extent to which our curricula, instruc- 
tional practices, and materials arc achieving these objectives. 

One of the major approaches to curriculum revision in the social 
studies is suggested by Bruner as "the teaching and learning of 

2 

structure rather than simply the mastery of facts and techniques." 
This type of learning calls for identification of the concepts or 
major ideas which emerge from the several social science disciplines 
and which can be used for recognition and organization of subsequent 
ideas . 



Bruner, Jerome S., The Process of Education . Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1960. 
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As Bruner points out, "Mastery of the fundamental ideas of a 
field involves not only the grasping of general principles, but 
also the development of an attitude toward learning and inquiry, 
toward guessing and hunches, toward the possibility of solving 
problems on one's own. In the social sciences this calls for exam- 
ination of the methodologies of the respective disciplines for 
identification of elements of methodology applicable to learning 
in elementary and secondary schools." 

c. A Faculty Seminar as Preparation For the Work of the Proposed 
Curriculum Center 

Members of the faculty and administration at Syracuse University 
have demonstrated an interest in the teaching of the social studies 
over an extended period of time. As early as 1945, the Maxwell School 
developed and published through the National Council for the Social 
Studies a series of resource units entitled The Structure of Local 
Government. Parties and Politics in the local Community , and 
Community Planning . Workshops for teachers have been held in 
Curriculum Development, Intercultural Education, Economic Education 
and The Newspaper in the Classroom. The annual Citizenship Education 
Conference has been held for the past seventeen years involving 
cooperation of more than two hundred fifty secondary schools through- 
out New York State. Members of the faculty of the Maxwell School 
and of the School of Education have been actively engaged as authors, 

lecturers and curriculum consultants in this field. 

* • • * • '# , 
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During the current academic year, a faculty seminar has boon 
in progress centered around the teaching of the social studies in 
elementary and secondary schools and reflecting the tradition of 
interdepartmental cooperation which has characterised programs of 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citisonship and Public Affairs and 
the cooperative relationships which have existed between the Maxwell 
School and the School of Education. This seminar involves participa- 
tion of twelve members of the social science departments, five 
faculty members from the School of Education, three classroom 
teachers who are also department heads in their respective schools, 
the supervisor of social studies instruction in the Syracuse public 
schools, and the supervisor of social studies in the New York State 
Department of Education# 

This faculty seminar meets monthly. Currently one session is 
devoted to consideration of the contribution of each of the academic 
disciplines which are represented by outstanding off campus scholars 
such as Dr. Paul Ward, President of Sarah Lawrence College (History), 
Dean Floyd Bond, University of Michigan (Economics) and Professor 
Neal Gross, Harvard University (Sociology). In addition to the 
contribution of the disciplines, topics scheduled for seminar dis- 

cuss ion arc: 

The Contribution of International Studios to the Curriculum 
The Citizen in the Community — Implications for Education 
Models for the Future in Social Studica-Education 
The Education of Teachers 
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This seminar has served to acquaint members of the faculty with 
the need for curriculum Revision, has built a closer relationship 
among members of the social science departments and members of the 
faculty of the School of Education, and has established the basis 
for cooperative working relationships with the public schools 
represented. 

II. Objectives 

The objectives of the proposed curriculum center arc: 

a. To identify major concepts selected from the social sciences as 
related to social studies instruction in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The curriculum center will draw upon the 
talents of members of the Maxwell faculty for identification 

r 

of major concepts. We do not propose that these concepts 
should be drawn exclusively from the social science disciplines, 
nor do we suggest the preparation of courses organized around 
particular disciplines. Essentially we hope to bring together 
scholars from the social sciences to assist as generalists in 
identifying a series of concepts essential to achievement of 
social studies objectives. 

b. To identify the major worlcways of the social scientists which 
are relevant to social studies teaching in elementary and second 
ary schools, such as organizing principles, readiness to pursue 
empirical data, willingness to discard unwarranted assumptions. 






awareness of the difference between solid evidence and simply 
informed opinion and subordination of subjective preference 
to objective evidence. 

c. To develop materials organized around the basic concepts identi- 
fied for use by teachers and students which effectively trans- 
late the above (objectives a. and b.) outcomes into classroom 
practice. The period of five years available under a curriculum 
center grant would not permit development of materials at all 
grade levels. Rather, we would plan to experiment with the 
development of instructional techniques and materials at three 
selected grade levels, grades V, VIII, and XI. Essentially, 
this phase of the study would be devoted to research concerning 
the leamability of these concepts at different grade levels. 

III. Background 

No major comprehensive revision of the social studies curriculum 
has taken place since that following the report of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education in 1916. There have been 
studies such as that sponsored by the American Historical Association 
during the thirties and volumes and yearbooks- of -the National Council 
for the Social Studies, the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the Progressive Education Association and the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
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In more recent years the National Council for the Social Studies 

3 

hes published two yearbooks. New Viewpoints in the Social Sciences 

4 

and New Viewpoints in Geography , and a bulletin, A Guide to Content 

5 

in the Social Studies , which related directly to overcoming the lag 
between what we know and what we teach. 

The National Council for the Social Studies has also cooperated 

* 

with the American Council of Learned Societies in a project which 

resulted in the publication during the past year of The Social Studies 

6 

and the Social Sciences . In this volume nine eminent scholars each 
wrote with somewhat uneven quality about the teaching of a. major 
academic discipline or about a significant geographic area. 

Promising activities are currently under way on several fronts. 

One of these is the Curriculum Development Program in the Humanities 
and the Social Sciences under the joint sponsorship of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and Educational Services, Incorporated. 

A conference held at Dedham, Massachusetts in June 1962 initiated 
an attempt to identify basic concepts and to translate these into 
teaching materials. Teams are now at work developing sequences based 
upon identification of a framework of concepts. 



3 

Price, Roy A., op. cit . 

4 

James, Preston E., New Viewpoints in Geography . Twenty Ninth Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D.C., 1959. 

5 

A Guide to Content in the Social Studies . Report of the NCSS Committees 
on Concepts and Values, Washington, D.C. 

6 

The Social Studies and the Social Sciences . (Sponsored by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the NCSS) New York, 1962. 
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The Joint Council on Economic Education has had an extensive 
program under way for several years and recently cooperated with 
the Committee for Economic Development in publication of the report 
of a task force composed of economists and educators who attempted 
to identify the basic economic concepts and methods to be taught in 
elementary and secondary schools. A scries of casebooks applicable 
to secondary education has been published by the Council for the 
Advancement of Secondary Education, and Professor Lawrence Scnesh 
of Purdue University is developing a program in economics with primary 
focus on the elementary grades and based upon the hypothesis that 
. economic concepts can be effectively taught in the primary and inter* 
mediate grades. 

In geography. The Association of American Geographers and the 
National Council for Geographic Education have sponsored a project 
to develop a one-year geography course for the secondary school. 

Ten experimental centers have been established for the development 
of materials for this course. The National Council for Geographic 
Education is supporting an effort to develop a geography curriculum 
for grades K through 12. 

Professor Neal Gross is chairman of a Committee on Social Studies 
Curriculum in the Secondary Schools created by the American Socio- 
logical Association to examine curriculum content in the social 
^ studies and to assist in developing new materials and sequences in 
sociology and in the behavioral sciences. 
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Professor Malcolm Collier of the University of Chicago currently 
directs a project to study the use of anthropological materials in 
the schools and to prepare new materials and bibliographies. 

Professor Stavrianos at Northwestern University has been at work 
for some time on the development of a world history course built 
upon a variation of the area- study approach and has developed and 
tried out materials in pilot schools. President Paul Ward of Sarah 
Lawrence College has been at work for several years on a project 
involving application of historical method to the secondary school 
curriculum. Roswenc and Van Halsey at Amherst have been editing 
readings and units for secondary school teaching of American history. 

Mention should also be made of a project in Glens Falls, New York, 
to assist in the development of a curriculum extending to all grade 
levels, designed to improve the teaching of world affairs and to 
produce materials on the teaching of international relations. 

While the projects identified above (and others not included) • 
are promising, most are being developed by separate teams of scholars, 
representing the separate disciplines. It would appear that the 
results would of necessity be somewhat fragmentary. Most of the 
studies referred to are in initial stages of development, and 
no one can predict the nature of results or even, in some cases, 
the approach to be undertaken. Members of the staff of the proposed 
curriculum center would follow these projects and draw upon their 
results wherever their findings contributed to our project. It 
seems apparent that a variety of approaches in research and develop- 
ment will be required before we can provide answers to the questions 
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of what values , knowledge and skills are to be taught, how content 
should be selected and organized, and which grade levels are most 
appropriate for the introduction of basic concepts and skills. 

Procedure 

a. Identification of Basic Concepts 

The initial step of the proposed curriculum center would be to 
build a list of major concepts which are or ought to be communicated 
through the social studies curriculum. At the present time there 
is no assurance that the most significant concepts are being taught, 
selection often being left to the judgment of textbook authors, 
publishing houses, curriculum committees and individual classroom 
teachers who may lack the necessary scholarship. This phase of the • 
study will draw heavily upon the competencies of members of the 
Maxwell faculty. Scholars will be drawn from the established social 
science disciplines, but will serve in this capacity as generalists 
in identifying those concepts from within the disciplines or from 
across disciplinary lines which are considered essential to the 
understanding of significant and persistent problems of our society. 
It is clear that in this capacity, social scientists should focus 
upon problems and needs of the society, not upon problems of the 
disciplines. 

It is difficult to anticipate at this stage what these major 
concepts would be. One illustration, however, might be that in the 
United States we have resolved the succession to public office 



Without violence. Whereas in many other cultures succession 

involve revolution, civil war. or intense political rivalries, m 
the United States we have devised procedures which provide for the 
orderly succession from one incumbent to another. Or, to use a 
second illustration from the field of political behavior, in view of 
the fact that for the foreseeable future human relations may involve 
conflict situations, it might be desirable to introduce students to 
the study of those institutions in our society which exist for the 
resolution of conflict, such as courts and judicial procedures. 
Political parties and the political process, legislative procedures 
snd even the United Nations. From sociology we might draw the 
generalization that an individual's behavior is conditioned by the 
P cess of socialization, the experiences and biases of his own 
environment. Similarly, the curriculum might be updated by provid- 
ing for developing understanding of administrative agencies, 
sovereignty, legal and political rights, balance of power, the 

decline of traditional societal sanctions and contemporary substi- 
tutes, and the new federalism. 



In addition we would attempt to identify the major ways of 
thinking and working which characterize the social sciences. These 
skills (II,b.,pp. 10 - 11 ) should be mastered with appropriate levels 
of proficiency during varied stages of pupil development. 






b. Review of List of Basic Concepts 

Having identified a list of basic concepts through the utiliza- 
tion of the knowledge of social science specialists, through canvass 
of related research studies, and through examination of existing 
courses of study which we have recently collected in connection with 
the faculty seminar, the list of basic concepts would be submitted 
to selected classroom teachers, to the Curriculum Bureau and to the 
social studies supervisory staff of the New York State Department 
* of Education, for their suggestions and criticisms. 

c. Preparation of Teaching Materials 

The present social studies curriculum lacks vertical articulation 
in the form of disccrnable, orderly, sequential progression of ideas 
and skills from grade to grade. Research has provided little evidence 
of the appropriate grade placement of concepts, skills and mcthod$^--^' 
of procedure. As the major concepts and workwoy§^?e^Srred to above 
are identified, it will be desjj^abiC'to prepare materials to test 
and evaluate theTr^usobility and effectiveness at various grade 
levels. 

The final list of concepts agreed upon would provide the basis 
for step three in the process, namely preparation of teaching 
materials for experimentation in cooperating schools at the grade 
levels indicated. These schools would fall into three categories. 

The first group includes schools which have agreed to serve as cooper- 
ating schools throughout the progress of the study and from which 
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teachers are already participating in the faculty seminar during 

« 

the current year. These schools are: 

Jamesville-DeWitt Central School, DeWitt, New York 
Geneva Public Schools, Geneva, New York 

The Milne School, State University of New York, Albany, New York 
Cazenovia Central School, Cazenovia, New York 
Syracuse Public Schools, Syracuse, New York 

In addition to these cooperating schools, Syracuse University 
has close working relationships with sixty- six school systems parti- 
cipating in the work of the Central New York School Study Council 
and two hundred fifty school systems who cooperate annually in the 
Citizenship Education Conference. Finally, Dr. James Allen, 
Commissioner of Education in New York State, has assured us of the 
cooperat ion 'df that department in enlisting cooperation of school 
systems and in approving experimental courses developed through 
the curriculum center. 

Basically, this step in the project would involve preparation 
of teaching materials for pupil consumption, teachers' guides, 
bibliographies, and audio-visual teaching aids prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse University. 



d. Evaluation and Tryout 

The fourth step in the work of the center would involve tryout 
end evaluation of the usability and effectiveness of the materials 
developed in step three at three different grade levels CV.VXII.XI) 
and with students of different levels of ability. 

In preparation for this tryout a summer work conference would 
be held involving teachers who would actually be engaged in teaching 
the materials. The purposes of the conference would be to assure 
teachers’ knowledge of the social science materials involved and 
acquaintance with the purposes and techniques of the study. 

This stage of the study would involve careful research to 
determine: (1) grade placement of basic concepts; at what grade 

levels, and to what ability levels basic generalizations and work- 
ways can be taught effectively. This aspect of the study should 
provide at least a beginning on the difficult problem of grade place- 
ment about which much is written but little is known as the result 
of research evidence, and (2) significance of related factors of 
teacher effectiveness having to do with cultural backgrounds, 
motivation, methodology, and types of materials. 

This phase of the study must be limited because of its compre- 
hensiveness to three grade levels. Grades V, VIII and XI have been 
selected. 
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The success of this stage will depend upon carefully prepared 
research design and utilization of appropriate evaluation instruments. 
Adequate attention must be devoted to problems of sampling to assure 
representativeness. Pre-tests and post-tests will be used wherever 
possible to measure the extent to which curriculum materials developed 
are effective in contributing to desired objectives. Testing instru- 
ments employed will include existing instruments such as Sequential 
Tests of Education Progress (STEP) and others for comparative pur- 
poses, although it is assumed that it will be necessary to construct 
some new tests more directly related to the specific objectives of 
instruction. In this connection techniques will include measures 
of validity and reliability for tests, analysis of variance and 
covariance where appropriate, and other measures of analysis. 

To achieve effective evaluation techniques we have been assured 
of the participation of Dr. Eric Gardner, Chairman of the Department 
of Psychology, as consultant on problems of research design and test 
I construction and analysis. Associated with Dr. Gardner in this work 

will be Dr. David Payne of the faculty of the School of Education. 

Xn this phase of the study the cooperation of the Research Bureau 
and the Examination and Testing Division of the New York State Depart- 
I ment of Education will be particularly helpful in research design 

and in test construction and analysis. 
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c. Reporting 



! final stage of the project would consist of analyzing and 

organizing the findings of the studies and reporting to the United 
States Office of Education and to the profession. The results of 
[ these studies would be published for dissemination through a news- 

S 

L 

letter which would be distributed periodically among secondary 
schools, teacher training institutions, and other interested indi- 
viduals and organizations. Publication of materials developed 

i * 

through the National Council for the Social Studies has been tenta- 

* 

\ tivcly approved with the Executive Secretary, Mr. Merrill Hartshorn. 

Within New York State important channels for dissemination would 
[ include the Central New York School Study Council centered at Syracuse 

University, the New York State Council for the Social Studies, the 
New York State Council for Economic Education, and the facilities 
j of the New York State Department of Education. 

i 

b 

i. 

V. Time Schedule 

js 

f: 

Fi rst Year of Curriculum Center. June 1963 - June 1964 

j * 

a. Canvass of courses of study in selected school systems nationally. 
Collection of these materials is already well underway in con- 
nection with faculty seminar. 

I b. Continued and expanded exploration of related research literature 

and of reports on studies currently in progress. 

c. Examination and review of textbook, periodical, audio-visual 
materials and other aids to instruction for pupil consumption. 

d. Major emphasis during this period on building, with the assistance 
of social science scholars, a list of significant basic concepts 
®PP^®P^ote to the achievement of social studies objectives. 
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Second Year of Curriculum Center, June 1964 - June 1965 

a. Continuation of identification of significant basic concepts. 

b* Submission of list of basic concepts to cooperating teachers 
and to Curriculum Bureau and Social Studies Supervisory Staff, 
New York State Education Department for review and suggestions. 

c. Continued search for effective teaching materials related to 
basic concepts. 



Third Year of Curriculum Center. June 1965 - June 1966 

a. Selection of appropriate teaching materials. 

;■ i 

b. Preparation of materials for pupil consumption, study guides, 
and audio-visual aids in those areas where existing materials 

; arc not adequate. 

c s Work conference for cooperating teachers for acquaintance with 
objectives of the study and knowledge of the social science 
content areas supporting the basic concepts. 

j 

i Selection of existing evaluation instruments and preparation 

of new tests where needed. 

c » Pilot tryout of materials and instruments prepared to this point. 

f Fourth Year of Curriculum Center. June 1966 June 1967 

a. Continue preparation of materials. 

b. Continue preparation of testing instruments. 

[ c. Major emphasis upon extensive use and evaluation of concepts 

£ and teaching mr .crials within cooperating schools. 



I Fifth Year of Curriculum C enter. June 1967 - June 1968 

I. 

[ Summer work conference for revision of materials in light of 

l feedback from cooperating schools. 

b. Further intensive use of materials and evaluation. 

c. Analysis and interpretation of results. 

\ d. Reporting. 














V. 



Personnel 



All of the individuals listed below have been participating in 
the faculty seminar during the current year and have agreed to 
continue with the work of the curriculum center: i 



Project Director 

Roy A. Price, Professor of Social Science and Education; Past 
President of the National Council for the Social Studies; 
author; Executive Secretary, New York State Council on 
Economic Education 

Assistant Project Director 

(To be identified) 

Cooperating Personnel 

Marie Cady, Supervisor of Social Studies, Syracuse Board of 

Education; Chairman, Legislative Committee, N.Y. , A.S.C.D. ; 

Board of Directors, United Nations Association; Trustee, 

Canal Museum 

Verna Fancctt, Chairman of Social Studies, Jamesvi lie -DeWitt 
High School 

M. L. Frankel, Director, Joint Council on Economic Education; 
former Chairman, High School Social Studies Department, 

East Orange, N. J • ; presently Eisenhower Exchange Foundation 
Fellow focused on economic education in several European 
countries 

Helen Maney, Chairman of Social Studies, Geneva High School; 

Past President, New York State Teachers Association; 

Chairman, Educational Policies Commission; Board of 1 

Directors, New York State Council on Economic Education 

Mildred McCheisney, Supervisor of Social Studies, New York State 
Education Department; John Hay Fellow; Board of Directors, 

New York State Council on Economic Education 
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lizabcth Robinson, Chairman of Social Studies, Cazenovia 
Central School; Chairman, Classroom Teachers Council, 

New York State Education Association; John Hay Fellow* 

Board of Directors, New York State Teachers Association 

Cera if 1 W - fnyder. Chairman of Social Studies Department, The 
Milne School, State University of New York at Albany; 

Past President of the New York Council for the Social Studies 



University Personnel 



Stephen K. Bailey, Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs; Professor of Political Science; author; 
former Mayor of Middletown, Conn. 



Nelson M. Blake, Professor of History; author of books on 
American social, cultural and diplomatic history 

Stuart Gerry Brown, Maxwell Professor of American Civilization; 
author of textbooks in American government and books on 
politics, intellectual history and philosophy 



Hobert W. Bums, Associate Professor of Education; Editor of 
Prentice Hall Series on Social Foundations of Education; 
Consultant on Latin American affairs to the U.S. Government 



Thomas E. Clayton, Associate Professor of Education; Director, 
Inter-University Project I (Teacher Preparation); Chairman 
of Teacher Preparation Committee, School of Education 



Robert J. Cooke, Dual Instructor of Social Science and Education; 
Chairman, Research Committee of the National Council for 
the Social Studies; former staff member of Citizenship 
Education Project at Columbia University 

George Cressey, Maxwell Professor of Geography; Past President, 
International Geographical Union; author of ten textbooks 
in geography; extensive travel in non-Western countries 

j 

Melvin A. Eggers, Chairman, Department of Economics; Consultant 
to irector. New York State Council on Economic Education 

EriC u* JJ ardncr » Chairman, Psychology Department; Examiner for 
the Scholastic Achievement Test; co-author of the Stanford 
Achievement Test 
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Paul Halverson, Professor of Education; Consultant and author 
secondary curriculum; former secondary school teacher and 
principal; editor. Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development Yearbook, Balance in the Curriculum 

Donn V. Hart, Associate Professor of Anthropology and Social 
Science; Director, Asian Studies Program; Consultant to 
Peace Corps (Southeast Asia) 

C. W. Hunnicutt, Professor of Education; senior author, L. W. 
Singer scries in social studies for the elementary grades; 
Consultant to University of the Philippines; editor. 

Social Studies for the Middle Grades » for the National 
Council for the Social Studies 

Preston E. James, Chairman, Department of Geography; author of 
textbooks in geography; numerous offices in professional 
geographic organizations; Joint Committee, A.A.G. -N.C.G.E. 
High School Project 

Paul Meadows, Chairman, Department of Sociology and Anthropology; 
author; Past President and Editor of Midwest Sociologist; 
numerous professional organization offices 

Spencer Parratt, Professor of Political Science; specialist in 
cross discipline studies; numerous community affiliations 
(urban renewal, schools, politics, prison reform) 

David Payne, Assistant Professor, educational measurement, 

evaluation and statistics; author; former research associate 
and instructor. Bureau of Educational Research, Michigan 
State University 

Sidney C. Sufrin, Professor of Economics; author. Administering 
the N.D.E.A . , Some Aspects of Federal Aid to Education 
(Carnegie Foundation Grant), and articles on economics and 
education 

Virgil M. Rogers, Dean, School of Education; Board of Directors, 
N.E.A.; Consultant to U.S. Government for International and 
Comparative Education (A.I.D. , Peace Corps, Army) 

Michael 0. Sawyer, Associate Professor of Citizenship and 
Political Science; Director of the Citizenship Program; 

Area Chairman, New York State Commission for Human Rights; 
Member, Mayor's Commission for Youth, Syracuse, New York 
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VII. Facilities 

The facilities of Syracuse University which justify placement 
of this center here are five: 



1. There is a long tradition of interdepartmental cooperation 
among the departments of the social sciences in the Maxwell 
School. 

2. Syracuse University is almost unique among institutions of 
higher learning in its long established degree of coopera- 
tion between the All-University School of Education and 
the Maxwell School. Since 1935 there has been the dual 
professorship employed equally by the two schools and 
holding rank in both. 



3. There is a long history of cordial cooperation in research 
and training programs between the University and both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of New York. 

4. The New York State Education Department, through its social 
studies supervisory staff, the Research Bureau and the 
Examination and Testing Division, provides a valuable re- 
source for consultation and assistance in research design, 
test construction and analysis of findings. Wc have been 
assured by Commissioner James Allen of the cooperation of 
members of the staff of this department. 

5. The faculty seminar in progress during the present academic 
year has provided personnel of the Maxwell faculty, the 
School of Education, and the cooperating schools, a long 
head start in understanding of the present curriculum, 
studies already in progress, and the need for concentrated 
effort to produce more effective curriculum practices. 



t 



VIII. 



Duration 




I Total amount of time required: 5 years 

I 

! Beginning date: May 1, 1963 Ending date: June 30, 1968 
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IXi Other Information 

a. The present faculty seminar is supported in the amount of 
$10,000 contributed by the Danforth Foundation and the 
Standard Oil Company Foundation. 

This proposal has not been submitted elsewhere. 

c. This is a new proposal, not an extension or addition to a 
previous project. 

d. This is a revision of a proposal submitted January 29, 1963. 

e. No other Cooperative Research Projects in progress. 
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STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN CURRICULUM CENTER APPLICATION 



ORIGINAL SUBMITTED JANUARY 14, 1963; 

REVISION SUBMITTED April 1, 1963. 

In compliance with the request of your letter of March 15, we 
submit the following description of changes in the application for a 
proposal for a curriculum center. These changes result from sugges- 
tions transmitted from the discussion of the Advisory Council as 
follows: 

Sugge stion 1 . That the scope of the project, while important, is too 
broad to be encompassed with the resources and within the time 
limits provided under a curriculum center grant. 

Change Made in Revised Application f 

Selection and production of study guides and teaching materials 

for student consumption and tryout and evaluation of these materials 

will be limited to three grade levels, V, VIII, and XI. j 

Sugges tion 2 . It would be desirable to involve people from outside ] 

Syracuse in a venture of this magnitude. 



It should be pointed out that people from outside Syracuse were 
involved in the original proposal as follows: 

Dr. Franklyn Barry, Superintendent of Schools, North Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mrs. Marie Cady, Supervisor for the Social Studies, 

Syracuse Board of Education 

Mrs. Verna S. Fancett, Chairman of Social Studies Department, 

Jamesville-DeWitt High School 

Dr. M. L. Frankel, Director, Joint Council on Economic Education 
Dr. Helen Maney, Chairman of Social Studies Department, 

Geneva High School 

Miss Mildred McChesney, The State Education Department at Albany, N.Y. 
Miss Elizabeth Robinson, Chairman of Social Studies Department, 

Cazenovia Central School 

Dr. Gerald W. Snyder, The Milne School, State University of New York 

at Albany, N. Y. 
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Change Made in Revised Application 

In addition we have established a cooperative arrangement with | 

the New York State Education Department involving participation | 

of the supervisory social studies staff, the Curriculum Bureau 1 

and the Research Division. These services will be helpful in J 

reviewing lists of basic concepts and tryout materials, in 

problems of research design, and in test construction and data | 

analysis. J 

| 

I 

,x 
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Suggestion 3 . More specific description of evaluation aspects of the 
study should be included. 

Change Made in Revised Application 

Dr. Eric Gardner and Dr. David Payne of the Syracuse faculty have 
agreed to serve as consultants on research design and test con- 
struction and analysis. 

The revised proposal also contains somewhat more specific 
descriptions of evaluation procedures and statistical treat- 
ment (sec pp. 19-20). 

The facilities of the New York State Department of Education 
will be employed as indicated above. 

Suggestion 4 . Identify more clearly what contribution the proposed 
center would make. 



Chance Made in Revis ed Application 

This suggestion has been followed in an introductory section which 
enumerates the potential contributions as (1) preparation with th* 
assistance of social science scholars of a list of significan 
basic concepts, (2) evidence as to the leamability of these con- 
cepts at three specific grade levels and by students of different 
abilities at these grade levels, and (3) teaching materials an 
tests prepared in connection with the use of the concepts in 
cooperating schools. 

Suggestion 5 . Indicate more clearly channels for dissemination of 
results. 

Change Made in Revised Appl ication , , 

The original proposal suggested^issemination through a newsletter 
and through the publication program of the National Council for th 
Social Studios as discussed with the Executive Secretary, Mr. Merrill 
Hartshorn. In addition we have available the facilities of the 
Central New York School Study Council, the New York State Council 
for the Social Studies, the New York State Council on Economic 
Education, and the New York State Department of Education. 

Further elaboration of these changes will be found throughout 
the revised proposal. 



It should be noted that while this proposed center would 1 °^ r |tate 
within New York State and with personnel now employed in New York Sta , 
the preliminary curriculum survey would include a national sample 
courses of study and the list of basic concepts, teaching materials an 
tests would have usefulness in communities throughout the country. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE SAGAMORE CONFERENCE 



In the early part of the present decade, numerous efforts were being 
made to re-evaluate and revise the teaching of the social studies. In 
1962 the American Council of Learned Societies published a volume including 
chapters on the contributions of several disciplines to the social studies 
program. A number of scholarly associations including the American An- 
thropological Association, the American Sociological Association, the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, the American Historical Association and a group 
representing the several associations of geographers established committees, 
commissions or projects on the teaching of the social studies. There were 
also a number of projects such as those in St. Louis, Missouri and Newton, 
Massachusetts which were either privately or foundation financed. In 
addition, curriculum revision was being undertaken in many school systems 
throughout the country. While many of these activities were well conceived 
and promised to contribute to our knowledge of effective practices, mudh of 
what was being done was without sufficient background in research findings. 
It was, therefore, generally conceded that there was a pressing need to 
pull together the findings of relevant research which had already been com- 
pleted, to identify those areas where additional research was needed, and 
1 to stimulate research in those areas. 

In recognition of this need, the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs and the School of Education at Syracuse University were in- 
vited to sponsor a conference on Needed Research in the Teaching of the 
Social Studies under the auspices of the Cooperative Research Branch of the 
United States Office of Education. This conference was held October 3-5, 
1963, at the Sagamore Conference Center, a continuing educational facility 
of Syracuse University located in the Adirondack Mountains. The proceedings 
of this conference were reported in Needed Research in the Teaching of the 
Social Studies , published in 1964 as Bulletin Number One of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 
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Part I, Conference Highlights, is intended to provide an overview 
of th& conference by concentrating on the central issues of the con- 
ference. Part II is composed of the six formal papers presented at the 
conference, each of which is followed by a brief discussion summary. 

Part III, on research design, presents papers which developed out of the 
conference on the problems of research design in the field. 

It is suggested that readers obtain a copy of Needed Research in the 
Teaching of the Social Sciences to be read at this point. This will best 
indicate the factors which were involved in the later development of value 
concepts and other trends of research in the Social Studies Curriculum 
Center . 



CHAPTER IV 



THE POSITION PAPERS 



The faculty seminars of 1962-1963 had been planned to explore which 
concepts should be included in social studies courses and to reach con- 
sensus among the representatives of the social science disciplines. The 
participants developed a conviction that the major task they faced was to 
increase understanding by analyzing the structure of the disciplines and 
by presenting the "basic ideas" of their respective disciplines in "posi- 
tion papers." One of the first steps of the newly created Social Studies 
Curriculum Center was to arrange for scholars to prepare these papers. 



THE TASK 

The purpose of the position papers was clearly stated: to identify 

the major concepts in the disciplines. Each writer was reminded, though, 
that he was to identify these concepts without regard to their appropriate- 
ness for the social studies curriculum or the possibility of overlap into 
another discipline. It was understood that the Curriculum Center would ex- 
tract major concepts from these papers. In addition to the traditional 
social sciences, papers were sought from the related fields of law, psychia- 
try, and philosophy. 

The selection of writers was based on two criteria: scholarship and 

interest in the Center's purposes. A third criterion was that the writers 
should have attended the seminars, but this could not always be met. For 
example, as no one had represented the field of law at the seminars, the 
Dean of the Syracuse College of Law was asked for a recommendation. In 
another instance, the Curriculum Center Staff asked Melvin Tumin, of Prince- 
ton, to write a paper, though he had attended only the Sagamore Conference. 



The tasks of writing and assessing these papers were not easy, for 
some disciplines lend themselves to a conceptual approach more easily than 
others and writers differed with regard to what was expected of them. Some 
writers extended themselves beyond what could have been reasonably expected, 
and, unfortunately, one person chosen to represent a discipline failed to 
complete his task. Thus, the position papers not only varied in intent and \ 
content, but do not represent all the disciplines. 

It is quite evident from reading the papers that the Curriculum Center 
Staff faced an extremely difficult task in "mining" from these papers, num- 
bering more than 500 pages, only a few of the many concepts identified. 

There was no question that the Staff would have to select from scores of con- 
cepts that deserved treatment. 



TITLES AND AUTHORS 

A total of twelve position papers was written. The titles and the 
authors are as follows : 

A Contribution from Medicine -- Robert W. Daly, M.D. , Psychiatry De- 
partment, New York Upstate Medical Center. 

The State of the Social Sciences -- T. C. Denise, Chairman, Department 
of Philosophy, Syracuse University. 

Main Themes in Economics — Melvin Eggers, Chairman, Department of 
Economics, Syracuse University. 

The Role of Methodology in Social Studies Education -- Linton Freeman, 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, Syracuse University. 

The Teaching of_ Historical Concepts -- George A. Hoar, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History, Syracuse University and Richard McKey, Jr., 
Assistant Professor of History, Syracuse University. 

The Conceptual Structure of Geography -- Preston James, Chairman, De- 
partment of Geography, Syracuse University. 

The Lexicon Rhetoricae of Sociology -- Paul Meadows, Chairman Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, Syracuse University. 

Moral Philosophy in Primary and Secondary Education -- Donald Meikle- 
john, Professor of Philosophy, Syracuse University. 

Political Science : A Brief Statement -- Frank Munger, Chairman, Depart 
ment of Political Science, Syracuse University, et al. 

Conflict is a_ Major Source in Molding Society -- Gerald Snyder , Pno - 
fessor of Education, State University College, Albany, New York. 
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Some Suggested Elements for Incorporation in Socia l 
Tumin, Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
sity . 

Teaching Law as a Social Science -— James K. Weeks, 
Syracuse University. 



Studies -— Melvin 
Princeton Univer- 



Professor of Law, 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND USES 

Because of wide differences in the intent and the content of the 
papers, no blanket statement would cover all that was written. Instead, 
it is necessary to review the accomplishments and uses of the individual 
papers. This review has benefited from the insight and comments by pro- 
ject consultant, Dr. Eunice Johns, Supervisor, Secondary School Social 
Studies, Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. Dr. Johns is 
particularly well prepared for assessing the potential of these papers for 
application to the teaching of social studies. 



Geography . The Conceptual Structure of Geography was considered one of 

the better papers. It can serve three purposes: to refresh teachers with 

backgrounds in geography, to introduce geography to teachers with little or 
no backgrounds, and to help the Curriculum Center to develop pupil materials. 
Major ideas presented by Professor James are: the regional concept and sub- 

ordinate concepts, degrees of generalization of geographical concepts, eco- 
systems, habitat, culture regions, viability of states, the concept of land 
hemisphere, , and basic concepts of cartography. From these concepts and 
ideas, "Habitat and Its Significance," "The Geographical Approach," and 
"Culture" were extracted for developing instructional materials. Generally, 
Dr. Johns considers this paper quite satisfactory for direct use by the 
classroom teacher. 



Elements in Social Studies . Melvin Tumin has suggested two important 
ideas. The first is that schools should instruct students "in the nature of 
human similarities and differences and the 'reason' for these." The second 
is that to accomplish this goal there must be instruction in the scientific 
method, the two major ingredients of which are objectivity and precision. 
Professor Tumin is suggesting that to understand the major concept of "Culture," 
the student must examine multiple causation and effects, positive and negative 
aspects of behavior, common human problems, the range of solutions, cultural 
relativity, societies, norms, roles, and human behavior. From this paper 
the Center was able to identify "Culture," "Objectivity," and "Causation." 

The clarity and ease of reading make this paper valuable for direct use by 
the classroom teacher. 



Law . While law is not traditionally included in the social sciences, Law 
as a Social Science contradicts this practice. The writer considers law to 
be more comprehensive than often believed, for "law is to recognize and to 
protect all human needs and to be a harmonizing agent of social control." 

Nine other concepts and five sub-concepts are identified on the basis of this 
one. Some of these are: law should reflect higher values; law is based on 
rights, duties, and privileges; law reflects societal changes and human con- 
duct; and law functions to restore equilibrium, to give predictability, and 
to mold societal attitudes. This paper is particularly helpful to the class- 
room teacher because of the excellent references for each of the concepts and 




sub-concepts identified. 



Moral Philosophy and Medicine . Two other papers from fields generally 
not included in social science are Moral Philosophy in Primary and Secon- 
dary Education and A Contribution from Medicine . Each had general rather 
than specific application for the Center, 

Moral Philosophy , which identified "propositions" rather than "con- 
cepts," suggested that a main consideration for teachers should be with 
methodology and content in teaching social studies. The proposition that 
there must be "a relentless devotion to the critical examination of ideas" 
is in harmony with Professor Turnin' a call for instruction in the scientific 
method. The major difference between the two is that Dr. Meiklejohn seeks 
reflection about values in society. This would commit the social studies 
to a procedure of examining beliefs and of drawing tentative conclusions 
about them. The value concepts "Freedom and Equality," "Consent of the 
Governed," "Loyalty," "Dignity of Man," and "Empathy" were drawn in part 
from this paper. 

A Contribution from Medicine stresses the need "to think and act 
wisely about human affairs." Thinking and acting wisely originate in know- 
ledge about the "practical concept" of the individual person and the related 
concepts of disorder, health, and treatment. This relationship stems from 
the fact that the individual exists within social, historical, . economic, 
political, legal, or military settings. How he thinks and acts in these 
settings is reflected by the health, disorder, or treatment of the indi- 
vidual. Thus, the relationship of medicine to the social studies is clearly 
demonstrated in this highly readable paper. The Center intends to follow 
up some of Dr. Daly's suggestions and has considered developing materials 
around the concept of "Identity." 



Political Science . Of the many concepts identified by the writers of 
Pol it ical Science , the major concept is "power." Power relationships are 
found throughout society and can be analyzed by looking at two other con- 
cepts: 1) "basic units," including the nation state and universal inter- 
governmental organizations, and 2) the interaction of these "basic units." 
Interaction also occurs between these "basic units" and individuals and 
groups. In turn, this interaction suggests other concepts: authority, rights, 
obligations, liberty, equality, sovereignty, legitimacy, revolutions, plural- 
ism, federalism, democracy, liberalism, and conservatism. From these many 
concepts the Curriculum Center was able to identify and develop materials 
for "Power," "Sovereignty of the Nation-State in the Community of Nations," 
"Scarcity," "Interaction," and "Freedom and Equality." 



Economics . Dr. Johns recommends for classroom use the position paper 

Main Themes in Economics , which identifies the idea of an economic system 
as the '*main concept" of economics. The idea of a system offers an "analy- 
tical level" to relate economics and society. A system can be understood by 
examining "value objectives" which are: economizing, no arbitrary or capri- 
cious injury, equality of income and output, output flexibility and its 
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limits, supply and demand, and prices as rationing devices. This paper was 
particularly significant in enabling the Center to extract the concepts of 
"Scarcity/ 1 "Input and Output," "Saving," and "The Modified Market Economy." 



Rhetoric of Soc lology . The Curriculum Center consultant considered The 

Lexicon Rhetoricae of Sociology to be a "fine example" of an erudite paper. 
The paper emphasizes culture and cultural behavior and examines the institu- 
tional, interactional, and innovational contexts of social behavior. In 
its present form, however, it probably would not be equally helpful to the 
classroom teacher. Instead, the value of this paper has been the uses to 
which the Center has put it. The first use was in developing the concepts 
of "Culture," "Social Change," "Interaction," and "Institutions." Secondly, 
the Center has drawn upon the general framework of this paper to discuss the 
relationship of sociological concepts to the social studies. 



History . The writers of The Teaching of Historical Concepts attempt to 

avoid the problem of defining history by focusing, instead, on the need for 
history to help the student to see that "the past gives us the present." 

To grasp this perspective five "axioms" are identified: human nature is 
everywhere the same, events occur within a chain of cause and effect, causes 
and effects are rational in nature, the multiplicity of cause and effect, 
and change and continuity. The value of this paper rests not on its conclu- 
sion--that history gives the student an education — but on its use in de- 
veloping the methodological concepts of "Historical Method and Point of View" 
and "Causation" which are also suggested by Turnin' s paper. The criticisms 
of the paper are directed at its lack of organization, its overemphasis on 
causation, and its limited variety of concepts. 



Methodology . The Role of Methodology in Social Studies Education accords 

with earlier suggestions that the social studies classroom is a place to 
develop knowledge "for effective citizen participation." In this regard, 
the writer considers four concepts as "fundamental": the nature of empirical 

knowledge, the nature of truth, the nature of validity, and the nature of 
explanation. The emphasis is upon teaching empirical skills in the class- 
room. . Dr. Johns, however, believes this paper suffers from generality and 
lack of constructive suggestions for incorporating these concepts into the 
classroom. Therefore, its direct use is doubtful. 



Conflict . The writer supports the idea that. Conflict is a^ Major Source 

in Molding Society by noting the variety and extent of conflicts that exist. 
There are conflicts within the individual, conflicts between individuals, and 
group conflicts. These conflicts can be broken down further into partial con 
flicts, total conflicts, and resolution of conflicts. Each is illustrated 
by examples. While this paper is a brief and interesting resume of ideas, 
it does not list concepts as the term was used by the Center. Its value has 
been in highlighting the concept of conflict. 
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State of Social Sciences . This paper does not directly develop concepts, 

but attempts to show the practical and theoretical self-sufficiency of the 
various social sciences. In the writer's view, the social sciences suffer 
"The mix of traditions, practices, and of over-claim and under-claim, and 
procedures [which] is extreme." Although this paper has been useful to the 
Center, it tends to be too negative to help the classroom teacher identify 
concepts and develop instructional materials. 



OVERVIEW 

The position papers were valuable in providing the opportunity for 
representatives of the social sciences and the Center to focus on the task 
of developing concepts for the social studies in elementary and secondary 
education. The inevitable differences in understanding and accomplishing 
this task occurred, and subsequent discussions to assess the contributions 
of these papers were required. 

A nu mb er of results were obtained from the papers and the discussions. 
One result was that the Staff reached consensus about concepts and identi- 
fied thirty-four major ones. This stemmed in part from the similarity of 
concepts in different papers and in part from actual overlapping. A second 
result was that the papers offered guidelines for "mining" and developing 
further concepts. A third result was that variations in the papers sug- 
gested the need for teacher-consultants to join the Staff. These consultants 
lent to the project a fresh outlook and an objectivity that the Staff some- 
times felt it lacked. 

While these discussions between Staff, consultants, and writers brought 
out variations in highlighting certain papers and in assessing the total 
project, the overall result was success in identifying concepts and devel- 
oping instructional materials around them. Perhaps above all, the position 
papers and the discussions helped achieve "the indispensable link. . .between 
the scholar and the classroom." 



1. Roy A. Price, Warren Hickman, and Gerald Snyder, Major Concepts for 
the Social Studies (Syracuse, New York: Social Studies Curriculum Center, 
Syracuse University, 1965), p. 4. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE IDENTIFICATION OF CONCEPTS 



The last of the position papers was delivered to the Social Studies 
Curriculum Center by its authors in November, 1964. A full year had gone 
into the drafting of these papers by the scholars contracted for their 
preparation. However, the Center had not been marking time while the 
papers were being drafted. The faculty seminars which had extended from 
the fall of 1962 through the late spring of 1963 had indicated the need 
for further background in certain areas. Thus, one of the first tasks of 
the Center was to launch a survey of the professional literature pertinent 
to the research and development of the Center. 

At the same time that the staff was surveying the related professional 
literature, it began to collect and examine school curriculum guides. These 
guides represented schools stretching from California to Maryland, and Texas 
to New England. Frequently, they illustrated teachers' awareness of a need 
for revision, while reflecting the • frustrations from a lack of objectives. 

Textbooks for all elementary and secondary grades were collected from 
the major publishers. Again, there was the procedure of surveying for con- 
tent and objective. Any variations in suggested methodology or presentation 
of written material were noted. 

By the time the position papers had been completed by the scholars, from 
the disciplines, the survey of the professional literature, the school curri 
culum guides, and the textbooks from the commercial publishers had produced 
a dismal picture. Everyone seemed to be trying to do the same thing just a 
little bit better, but the pattern of 1916 was still apparent in all the cur 
riculum guides and textbooks. Great hopes rested with the position papers 
as a source of major concepts for the social studies. 
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As indicated in the preceding chapter, the position papers varied in 
quality and in usefulness to the Center. What some authors had described 
as basic concepts were in reality generalizations or basic facts and informa- 
tion from which concepts might have been developed. Other authors listed 
numerous concepts, some too specialized and disciplinarily oriented to be 
considered as major concepts for the total social studies. However, there 
were some excellent leads in these papers. The next task was to mine these 
materials for a workable number of major concepts. 

Condensations of the position papers, highlighting and enumerating con- 
cepts, have been prepared by the Center staff. The list was far too long 
for practical application to the research and development project of the 
Center. At this point. Dean Stephen Bailey of the Maxwell Graduate School 
chaired a two-day meeting of the authors of the position papers and of key 
colleagues from their disciplines. This meeting was held off campus in 
order to avoid interruption and to provide maximum concentration on the prob- 
lem before it. For two days the scholars attempted to pinpoint and highlight 
the most important of the concepts discussed in the earlier position papers. 
This proved to be a clarification meeting, concentrating on the uncertainty 
surrounding the earlier disciplinary presentations. However, at the conclu- 
sion of this two-day session the staff still retained a list of well over 
one hundred major concepts. 



CLASSIFICATION OF CONCEPTS 

During the next two months the Center staff met in the home of one of 
the staff members one evening each week, at which time one or two professors 
who had prepared position papers were invited to clarify still further the 
major concepts in their discipline. In effect, .these meetings became quiz 
sessions in which the Center staff bombarded the scholars with questions de- 
signed to bring forth identification' and definition of key concepts. Of a 
special value were the sessions of Dr. Preston James concerning geography, 
with Dr. Paul Meadows on sociology, and with Dean Bailey who was responsible 
for drawing attention to several basic concepts which crossed most of the 
disciplines of the social sciences. 

More than 500 pages of position papers had been reduced to approximately 
200 pages of identification notes. Based on the further conversations with 
the scholars, the Center staff now began the task of narrowing the list of 
concepts to a manageable number. Many promising strands were explored. There 
was neither the time nor the resources to include them all. Furthermore, if 
all could have been developed, they could not have fitted into the social 
studies curriculum. A priority list was necessary. For three months the Cen- 
ter staff met and worked continually to reduce the number of major concepts. 
The final working list settled at thirty-four. 

It is most important that no one harbor the false conclusion that the 
Center believed there were only thirty-four major concepts in the social 
sciences. The Center was not even certain that it had chosen the most impor- 
tant thirty -four concepts and has never made such a claim. Instead, the 
Center selected certain concepts which tended to cross the lines of most of 



the major disciplines. A few were primarily single discipline concepts but 
unique and necessary to the understanding of the discipline concerned. 

There are good arguments for the elimination of some of the concepts selected 
for development by the Center, and equally good arguments for the addition 
of concepts which were not included. In fact, at the end of five years of 
research and development in this area, the staff would now alter its list. 

For the most part, the discarding of a concept which had been included in 
the lengthy list drawn from the position papers was merely a temporary mea- 
sure to make room for another concept which was relative to more disciplines. 

As the list of concepts was narrowed to workable proportions, the Cen- 
ter staff noted that these concepts tended to fall into three general cate- 
gories, and from that point established these as working categories. Eigh- 
teen concepts were categorized as substantive concepts by February, 1965; 
five were listed as value concepts; and eleven were classified as concepts of 
method. These categories and a brief description of the concepts in each 
category may be found in the Social Studies Curriculum Center publication. 
Major Concepts for Social Studies . 

The Center is now aware of other ways in which it might have grouped 
concepts and of other groupings which might have been included. For example, 
there might well be a category of concepts evolving about important periods in 
man's development, such as Feudalism, the Renaissance, the Reformation, or 
the Industrial Revolution. In the winter of 1964-65, the Center had already 
begun to appreciate the magnitude of the problem it faced and determined to 
identify no further concepts at that time, but rather to find a means of pre- 
senting conceptual materials in the classroom* 



PROBLEMS OF IDENTIFICATION AND DEFINITION 

While attempting to narrow the list of concepts to manageable propor- 
tions, the Center was bombarded with a variety of meanings attached to the 
term "Concept. n New literature was beginning to appear in the field. Whereas 
Jerome Bruner and other earlier authors had rather explicitly defined con- 
cepts, a new rash of speeches and writings were throwing the term about quite 
loosely. Over the next two years, the term "concept" was to appear heading 
lists of generalizations as well as lists of facts and figures. 

The Center staff reached a consensus on its thirty- four concepts, net, 
however, without lengthy and heated discussion. The arguments pro and con 
over the inclusion of value concepts is touched upon in the Center publica- 
tion, Major Concepts for the Social Studies . Having defined concept for its 
own purposes, the Center now found it necessary to define the individual con- 
cepts. The problem of defining an already identified concept was to prove 
the greatest problem yet encountered by the Social Studies Curriculum Center. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE MAJOR CONCEPTS 



In February, 1965, Dr. Price, Dr. Warren L. Hickman, and Dr. Gerald 
Smith appeared before a general session of the New York State Council for 
the Social Studies, in response to an invitation for the Center to present 
a program on concepts in the social studies. The reaction of the hundreds 
of teachers present astounded the Center staff. The Staff was bombarded 
with questions and requests for copies of material. For weeks thereafter, 
letters and telephone calls to the Center asked for anything which would 
further explain the listing of concepts and their possible use in the social 
studies. With great reluctance, the Center produced Major Concepts for the 
Social Studies . To the staff of the Center, and especially to Roy Price who 
had been intimately concerned with the development of this project since 
1962, it seemed presumptuous to attempt an explanation of the Center's work 
and especially a listing of major concepts for the social studies for the 
entire profession. Although the Center had only been in operation since 
June, 1963, the preliminary work of 1962 had given the Center two and one- 
half years of frequently frustrating experiences in attempting to achieve 
consensus on major concepts, even among the small staff of the Social Studies 
Curriculum Center. 

However, major concepts for the social studies was drafted in April, 
1965. Even then, doubts as to the wisdom of releasing preliminary informa- 
tion of this type held back its publication until November, 1965. These 
doubts as to the wisdom of this publication disappeared in the reaction to 
it at the National Council for Social Studies annual conference in Miami in 
November, 1965. At that meeting, a presentation on concepts was made by Dr. 
Price, Dr. Hickman, and Mrs. Verna Fancett. Major Concepts was out of print 
in a few short weeks. A second printing was scarcely announced before the 
supply was again exhausted. Months passed without a further reprint as the 
Center believed its later work was outdating the publication. However, the 
continuing barrage of letters requestingjcopies finally pressed the Center to 
authorize a third printing early in 1967. 
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This was the first attempt at dissemination of an interim report to 
the profession by one of the Project Social Studies centers established by 
the United States Office of Education. 

Major Concepts for the Social Studies has been included as an appendix 
to this report and should be read at this point before continuing with 
Chapter VII, in order to appreciate the later problem of analyzing the 
meaning of the concepts selected. 
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CHAPTER VII 



ANALYZING THE MEANING OF SELECTED CONCEPTS 
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Identification of major concepts had taken longer than had been antici- 
pated when the proposal for the Social Studies Curriculum Center was prepared 
and sent to the United States Office of Education. As late as the winter of 
1964-65, the Center staff had visualized no major problems standing between 
the completion of concept identification and the beginning of the preparation 
of pupil materials. In retrospect, the staff would appear naive, but even 
its most pessimistic consultants did not anticipate the need for detailed 
definition of each of the identified concepts. 



It was soon apparent that when a member of the staff used a term such as 
"comparative advantage," "power," "secularization," "loyalty," or "saving" to 
identify a concept, that term did not mean the same thing to all members of 
the staff. Once the staff realized this problem of multiple definitions, it 
was surprised only that it had not anticipated the problem. As the procedure 
of definition progressed, the staff argued for weeks and even months to 
hammer out a one or two sentence statement concerning a concept. It was only 
after these numerous conversations that definitions in common were developed 
in the minds of the staff. 




It is important that any group of teachers or writers appreciate this 
problem before presenting a list of concepts to their fellow faculty or to 
students. The Center staff has examined lists which later were prepared by 
departments of education and by faculty within schools, and upon investiga- 
tion has found several versions of the concept developed around the term or 
title identifying a particular concept. 

An example of the problem faced by anyone who is developing concepts 
for teachers to present to pupils can be found in the Center concept, 
Sovereignty and the Nation - State . Even after the pupil materials had been 
written and were being tried out in schools, both pupils and teachers informed 
the Center that they could not always agree with the Center's use of terms. 
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One or two teachers argued strongly that a nation was not what was called a 
nation by the Center in its pupil material. Others complained that the de- 
velopment of nationalism as explained in the pupil material was contrary to 
the explanation given in a particular textbook which they had been using. 

Still other teachers remarked that the dates and events which the Center 
material noted as leading to the development of the Western nations state 
system were not the same that the teachers had been using. Actually, the 
pupil material developed for Sovereignty and the Nation-State was based on 
the works of the leading scholars who had written in that field, some from 
as long ago as the days of Hugo Grotius. The definitions of terms used in 
the development of the concept were drawn from such sources as social science 
dictionaries and encyclopediae of social science. 

Every attempt had been made to use terms in the writing of pupil mater- 
ials which were universally accepted by scholars and other authorities in 
the social sciences. The lack of agreement by teachers and pupils as to 
these definitions revealed a most sloppy condition of term definition within^ 
the profession. Terms such as 'community,' 'nation,' 'state, nationalism, 
'patriotism,' and 'sovereignty' were being handled as loosely in most class- 
rooms as they were by local politicians, speakers to business men s clubs, 
and the debators in the local barber shop. One of the tasks of the Center 
was making certain that teachers ' a!hd pupils learned and used correct social 
science definitions in building, concepts. Until a vocabulary meant the same 
thing to all' readers, the concepts developed by readers from the same set of 
pupil materials could actually have little in common. All pupil materials, 
therefore, were designed to include a definition of terms. 

For seven months, the Center worked on a phase of pupil material develop- 
ment which it had not anticipated in its original plans. This stage involved 
the drafting of definition outlines for each concept. The Center staff found 
that in some cases as many as thirty-five pages of outline notes were required 
to assure that two or more readers of a concept definition would have a some- 
what similar interpretation of that concept after reading its definition. A 
concept is supposed to be a mental picture or organization of facts and ideas 
within the mind which is triggered whenever the word or phrase identifying 
the concept is mentioned. But even as a painter may take weeks to prepare a 
picture which could be labeled with a single word or phrase, such as power 
or 'multiple causation. ' During the next seven months following the completion 
of the list of identified concepts, the staff defined eighteen concepts in de- 
tailed outlines. 

The first outline was prepared for the concept. Resolution of Conflict. 
This outline was prepared jointly by four members of the staff, a procedure 
which proved inefficient. Thereafter, one member of the staff was assigned 
an outline for a particular concept. A draft for such a concept could be 
completed in as little as three weeks or might require as long as two months. 

In each case, the author was required not only to draw carefully upon the posi- 
tion papers which had been prepared for the Center, but to check every con- 
ceivable controversial term with the professional social science dictionaries 
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and encyc loped iae. A bibliography of the classical through the most recent 
scholarly works on related subjects was used as resource material. Time was 
saved by assigning concepts to persons who had already studied and read in 
depth in areas related to a specific concept. 

First drafts of these concept outlines were then brought to staff meetings, 
where they were discussed much as a seminar paper might be discussed by grad- 
uate students and faculty. Criticism was ruthless; drafts were shredded and 
returned to the authors with instructions for a second, a third, and even a 
fourth draft. Each draft underwent the same critical examination until the 
entire staff could accept a draft as defining a particular concept as that 
concept had developed in each of their minds, and more importantly, as they 
believed that concept was originally intended to be used by social scientists 
in their work. In one case, the author of an outline brought before the staff 
a fine paper. After only brief consideration, he was told, "This is an ex- 
cellent paper, but it does not define the concept which has been identified 
by the Center. We should change either the title of the concept or the paper, 
and we suggest retaining the title and drafting a new outline. 

i] 

It is important to realize that, although later authors of pupil materials 
would follow some of the outlines quite closely, these original outlines were 
not designed to be the first step in the writing of pupil materials. The out- 
lines were to make certain any writer, whether on the Social Studies Curriculum 
Center staff or in one of the thousands of American schools, could write his * 

own material, having in common with the staff a definition of the concept. 

This report includes the above emphasis on a carefully prepared definition 
of concepts before their presentation to teachers or students, because this ■ 

is no longer a problem facing just the Syracuse Social Studies Curriculum 
Center. By 1966, numerous schools and regional groups had been organized in | 

s umme r workshops to prepare conceptual materials for their classes and their 
fellow faculty. All would be wise to profit by the above experience. Other- j 

wise they may believe all their students have developed a similar concept \ 

when actually a class may complete a unit with each pupil carrying with him^ | 

a quite different stereotype to be triggered whenever a particular "concept" J 

label is mentioned. j 

To illustrate the need for and the role of the concept outlines, three i 

of these outlines are included below. Two are concepts of method, and one, 
a substantive concept. They are: j 

l 

-j 

Historical Method and Point of View (Fourth Draft) 

Sovereignty and the Nation-State (Fourth Draft) J 

The Concept of Causation (Third Draft) j 
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THE CONCEPT OF 

HISTORICAL METHOD AND POINT OF VIEW 

This is an age in which the scope and spread of communication media 
floods the average citizen with masses of material concerning international 
affairs, religion, domestic politics, natural disasters, and education. 
Occupied as they are with the growing problems of specialization, lawyers, 
doctors, pharmacists, nurses, machinists, farmers, and businessman increas- 
ingly tend to accept presentations outside their own particular field as 
packages of ultimate truth. 

Citizens in a functioning democracy must be able to select, authenticate, 
and evaluate facts. They must recognize the problems inherent in a point of 
view, and should learn to interpret the facts they have at their command. 
Unless these citizens learn to apply the historical method to their consider- 

i 

ation of political, economic, military and social problems they may not long 
retain a democracy, processed, (pre-fabricatecfy conceptions of world and 
local affairs are the ideal tools of demagogues and tyrants. As Santayana 
said: "Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it." 



Students should learn of history as a process, constantly changing, and 
in need of continual re-interpretation. It can never be a static body of 
statistics, maps, and chronicled events between the covers of a book. 



1. HISTORY IS A PROCESS 

Events or facts are not in themselves history. The much over -used 
phrase "history is being made" is a part of the general stereotype which 
mislabels and event or an action as history. Fighting a battle or winning 
an election is not "making history." 

History is the record of the facts of man's life through all ages and 
the significance of those facts to man . 

Note: 1. Record implies recording, therefore, history is not events 

or "facts," but the recorded facts. 2. History is not only a recording or 
a chronicle; it is also the significance of those recorded facts to man in 
the past and the present. Significance is a matter of judgment; it varies 
with observers. Therefore, history involves interpretation and evaluation; 
it cannot be restricted to or identified as a string of events. 



A. Process is a continuing development involving many changes. It is dif- 
ficult to look into this process because it is a continuing development, 
a constant building and remolding. 

One element producing change is the continual addition of new evidence. 
This may be evidence of events of which we were not previously aware. In 
this sense an event of the past, unrecorded and unknown today, is similar 
to an explosion which creates sound waves, but which occurs in a desert 
where there are no ears to hear. History is not unrecorded events, no 
matter how numerous or how influential they may have been. New evidence 
from archaeological discoveries^ philological research, the efforts of the 
cuneiformist, or other sources may alter considerably the structure of 
events previously accepted as history. 

1. The Persian Wars can be used to illustrate history as a process 
rather than a collection of events. 






2. Herodotus, an iiranediate (contemporary) observer wrote his story of 
the wars. He^referred to his work as his inquiry - historia in his 
native Greek. 

a. He is known to have been prejudiced favoring the Alecemonidae 
family over the Peisistradae. These families controlled Greek 
politics at that time, one being pro-Persian, the other anti- 

f Persian, owing to Persian influence in the struggle between 
those favoring authoritarian rule and those ^supporting a more 
democratic government. 

b. His comments on Miltiades and Greek strategy are affected by the 
family supporting the general. 

3# Later Greek sources reveal these prejudices and other information 
concerning Greco-Persian relations. 

4. Jfyths, such as the story of the Marathon runner which appeared for 
the first time 600 years after the wars, cloud the period. 

5. European historians developed a body of ancient history from myths, 
new information, original reports, and archaeological finds from 
1600 to 1900. This material with its interpretation by earlier his- 
torians was passed on to our contemporary historians who stand mid 
this stream of events, reports, and interpretations which compose 
the process of history. The contemporary historian thus becomes a 
part of the process as the stream sweeps around him and he adds his 
interpretations to the stream. Thus the historical process is man- 
made. It is the reporting of facts and the interpretation of their 
significance to man and his acts. 



B. History is a process involving several elements which are fluid and flex- 
ible. The historian is himself a part of this process. He is more than 
a mere observer, for he makes it his life's work to examine and interpret 
the significance of recorded events. Because each historian has a point 
of view and must select facts, evaluate those facts, and interpret the 
evidence he has collected, history is as flexible and changing as the 
historians. 



It is important to understand how the historian is related to the process 
in order to comprehend the process. This naturally leads to the questions 

What does a historian do to make history? 

How does he think? 

How does he approach a problem? 

How does he define a problem? 



1. Historia in Greek meant "a learning by inquiry." 

2. Swain, The Ancient World, p. 361, (First Edition). 
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We attempt to answer these questions by explaining the historian's 
point of view and the manner in which he selects, evaluates, and inter- 
prets his evidence. 

1. The point of view in time and space of the historian will be in- 
fluenced by personal biases, past evidence, and all other factors 
affecting the observer and influencing the shape of evidence 
arriving at his position in time and space. 

2. Selection of facts is affected by the observer's ability, beliefs, 
and location. 



3. Evaluation of facts depends upon the observer's tools, ability, 
background and philosophy, and sometimes his desire to prove a 
point. 

4. Interpretation of the material of the stream of history (evidence) 
obviously depends on the interpreter's background and objectives. 

5. Chronology is important to a cause and effect relationship. This 
in itself implies continuing effects and causes. 

6. Addition of new observance material alters the content of history. 

7. Each of the above elements, 1-6, will be discussed later as 
sub-sections of this outline. At this point they are mentioned 
only for their usefulness in demonstrating history as a process 
which is not static because each of the above elements is a variable. 





II. POINT OF VIEW 

The term "point of view" is used so commonly as to suffer from the mul- 
tiplicity of definitions burdening most of our disciplinary terminology. For 
the historian, "point of view" indicates a climate of opinion. 

A. Point of view is a cultural element. It involves the reaction of the 

individual to his culture, not just the cultural determinants themselves. 

1. The element of time is basic to a point of view. 



3. See the Social Studies Curriculum Center outline paper for The Concept 
of Causation. 
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As described above, history is a process, 
diagram: 



Note the following 




b. Observer X may observe an event as it takes place. Observer 
Y may report this event as he sees it from a later position 

in time. His report will be based on the report of X and others 
who witnessed the event. Observer Z , much later in time may be 
influenced both by direct observers of the event, such as X, 
and by intermediate observers such as Y. 

c. As a process, history is a continuing, changing development. 
Points of view are stations along the path of this process. 

d. Time is basic to point of view in that it establishes an ob- 
server in relation to primary and secondary sources of evidence 
and, thereby, affects his view by determining the addition of 
new evidence and past interpretations of old evidence flowing 
to him. 

e. Time is important as it relates a historian or any other ob- 
server to a particular set of cultural determinants (see 2 b. 
below). Time determines in the illustrations below whether we 
are referring to 1765 or 1965 Vietnamese and American cultures. 



An observer's position in space is a second basic factor of point of 
view. 



a. An observer tends to interpret and evaluate according to his 
cultural background. A Buddhist monk in a Vietnamese monastery 
will view events in Saigon quite differently than an American 
student from a Kansas farm or the heart of Chicago. 

(1) The American student cannot avoid thinking of solutions 
to economic and political problems which will involve 
the use of tractors, harvesters, buses, railroads, western 
legal procedures, individual incentive, and equal opportunity. 
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(2) The Vietnamese monk will think in terms of non-assertion, 
and of farms without electricity and inaccessable to 
tractors or harvestors. He will plan in terms of eastern 
legal philosophy, and a culture of oppressed masses and 
centuries of mandarin-type rulers. 

b. The observer's position in space cannot be separated front his 
position in time. The culture of Egypt, for example, has de- 
veloped dramatically from a colonial people of 1940 to a social- *v 
ist state striving to industrialize in 1965. 

c. Time-space coordinates jointly determine the cultural position 
. *. from which an observer views history. The sociologist speaks 

of ethnocentrism as the tendency of each culture to evaluate 
other cultures in terms of its own standards and to perceive 
its standards and procedures as superior.. We must recognize 
this coloring of events, this point of view, determined largely 
by the observer's position among the cultures distributed around 
the world. 

3. We have told the student (I. B. 1-6 above) that point of view is one 
of the factors influencing and shaping evidence which, because it 

is never static, makes history a process. We should try, confusing 
as it may seem, to make the student also appreciate that the process 
influences point of view. A point of view affects an interpretation; 
likewise interpretations of a cultural group affect an individual's 
point of view. 

4. Evidence is invariably incomplete. 

* 

a. The observer (historian) is limited largely to information left 
behind by other men in written documents. 

b. Supplementary facts are sometimes made available by archaeolo- 
gists and the study of such other disciplines as language. 

c. People involved in an event may never write about it. The num- 
ber of reporters of events before the 19th century is extremely 
limited. If observers do write, their records may be destroyed. 

d. Therefore, the observer is limited in his ability to complete 
an accurate picture of any event in history because of the in- 
complete evidence. 

(1) Again the Persian Wars (490-980 B.C.) are a good illustration. 

(2) For centuries European historians developed their interpre- 
tation of the Persian Wars around the writings of early 
Greeks. Only in modern times has the Persian version become 
available for study by the average student. 

e. The observer's point of view in time and space help determine 
the completeness of evidence. 

5. Available evidence is usually biased. 

a. People can only see an event happening before them from their 
own point of view (see diagram above) . They cannot take a com- 
pletely impartial attitude, if only because they cannot be every- 
where at once, viewing the same event from all sides at one time. 
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b. The account of any one individual is only a representation 
of the way in which he thinks he saw an event. Not only 
that, but the account is only a representation of a represen- 
tation. He may use vague or incorrect terms in representing 
what his senses represented to him from his point of view. 

* 

(1) For example, Adam Clayton Powell was found guilty of 
libel by courts in 1963 and 1964 for an attack upon the 
integrity of a resident of his congressional district. 

(2) The view of a majority of Mr. Powell's parishoners was 
the opposite of the court. They viewed the affair as an 
outstanding example of individual right to free speech. 

(3) Street demonstrations in Selma, Alabama, were viewed and 
reported entirely differently by white residents of Selma 
and demonstrators who came from Chicago and New York City. 



B. The chart below attempts to illustrate the continuous evolution of points 
of view throughout time. 

The point of view of a professional historian, at any point in time, 
is influenced by: 

1. .The impact of his culture upon him as an individual. 

2. The idiosyncrasies of the individual. 

> 

3. The method of observation and history employed by the individual 
as a professional historian. 

The cultural and individual influences on the professional historian 
are illustrated by the horizontal relationship of the columns. 

The vertical arrangement shows that the evidence collected by the his- 
torian and epistomology, thesis, and hypothesis are the basis for a 
historian's (affected horizontally) point of view. However, it should 
be noted that these factors listed as "basis of point of view" are also 
a part of the historian's methodology. 

Each point of view influences method from that point on. In turn each 
factor of method is a part of the changing history which will become a 
part of the historian's background and, therefore, will affect the point 
of view of the next historian in time. Even the same historian will 
have different points of view at different times in his life. 
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A point of view is not the same as an epistomological or philosophical 
position. However, such a position may be one of several factors 
creating a point of view. (See chart above.) 

1. Epistomology as used here refers to the study or theory of the 
origin, nature, methods, and limits of knowledge. 

2* The immediate methodology of the historians becomes involved. 

How does he seek knowledge? How does he view knowledge? What 
does he classify as evidence? 

a. Does he use a scientific approach to seeking and sifting 
evidence? 

b. How does he use bits of knowledge in building a structure? 

A historian's task is one of structuring, in which he re- 
lates events in and to structures. 

3. The education, family, social background, and political community 
of the observer will affect his ideas as to the nature, methods, 
and limits of knowledge. Therefore , several observers will tend 
to have several epistomological positions. The manner in which 
the historian treats knowledge, and his definition of knowledge 
is a part of the base from which he seeks for evidence. This 
base is his point of view. 

4. By philosophy of history we are referring to a conception of the 
"movers 11 or causes of the course of history. 

a. These conceptions are bound to differ with the basic outlook 

as to the purpose and significance of history held by an 

observer. 

b. In history, "philosophy" appears as a concern for and evalua- 
tion of basic forces which determine historical events. 

c. Early historians spoke of the acts and environment of man in 

terms of a flow toward an ultimate goal, with both the flow 

and the goal being only manifestations of God's purpose. All 
history was supposed to be written to illustrate how this pur- 
pose was being expressed. 

d. Later observers such as Hegel, Marx, and Comte, offer differing 
. explanations of history. 

(1) Hegel attempts to prove the development of man and his 
world are a part of a process leading to self-realization 
of the idea of freedom. 

(2) Marx establishes a materialistic theory of history. Later 
philosophers and historians add or develop sociological 
approaches stemming from the changing philosophical theories 
of the environmentalists and rationalists. 

5. Our concern here is not with a detailed description or discussion of 
• philosophies of history. At this point we should be making the stu- 
dent aware that such philosophies will color or prejudice a historian's 
observations and thereby, affect his point of view. 
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III. THESES AND HYPOTHESES 



Theses or hypotheses are not to be mistaken for synonyms of point of 
view. They are related to point of view because the thesis or hypothesis 
of past historians contribute to the background of the later historian and, 
therefore, affect his point of view. As such, thesis and hypothesis are a 
part of the historical process. 



A. A thesis for our purpose may be defined as an unproved and probably un 
d em onstrable assertion which the historian seeks to defend as an ac- 
ceptable premise for later interpretation of history. 



B. An observer may subscribe to a philosophy of history which leads him to 
believe all events are ordered by a single determining factor or a 
formula of combined factors. 

1. He may develop a hypothesis, the definition of which for our 
purposes we shall accept as an unproved but testable assertion, 
statement, or proposition about the relationships between two or 
more historical phenomena. This assertion is tentatively accepted 
to explain certain facts in order to provide a basis for further 
investigation. 

2. For example, a historian may become an economic or a geographical 
determinist, explaining all events as the result of original econo 
mic motivation or geographical factors. 
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C. The rules of selecting and evaluating evidence may remain basically the 
same, but various groups may adopt differing hypotheses. The American 
Civil War offers a good illustration. 

1. The Civil War was explained by 19th century New England historians 
as primarily a war to abolish slavery. 

2. 20th century historians have emphasized causes such as the compe- 
tition of the newly opened west, the national bank, tariffs, and the 
shift of political power away from the south. 

3. This shift will be discussed in more detail under Interpretation 
below. However, these changing interpretations have influenced 
observers to adopt views such as that of the economic determinist 
who may claim the Civil War was solely the result of northern 
financial legislation. 
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4. A "working hypothesis 1 1 may be used to provide a basis for further 

investigation or agreement. 

a. Have the students read Turner's frontier thesis, the first 
two chapters of Beard's Economic Interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and Parrington's Main Currents in American Thought . 

Ask the students to describe the three different interpreta- 
tions of American history resulting from three different authors 
beginning with three different hypotheses. 

b. Turner emphasizes individualism and optimism of spirit. He in- 
dicates that once the frontier is closed (or ceases to exist), 
American dynamism will slow down. Show the merit of this ap- 
proach in the changes in American society since Turner's writing. 

c. Beard believes we must see the conflict of interest groups to 
understand American civilization. His is a story of one class 
exploiting another. He is Hobbesian in his belief that the 

' government will need to control man's acquisitiveness. American 
civilization is a jungle battleground, according to Beard. 

d. Parrington emphasizes ideals. He carries on the ideas of the 
French romantics such as equality, and the English liberal philo- 
sophy of individualism. 



D. The student should not confuse any one of the elements, such as a thesis, 
as being the same as the whole point of view. It is likely no two per- 
sons can ever have such a similar background and space-time coordinates 
as to have exactly the same point of view for all the facts and inter- 
pretations flowing by him in the stream of history. The good historian 
is the one who recognizes this and accordingly attempts to counter the 
biases of his point of view by objective selection and evaluation of 
facts. Even here, however, he recognizes his definition of objectivity 
is bound to be colored. (Compare the point of view and definition of 
objectivity which would have existed between a Confucian historian in 
China and an Oxford historian in 1860.) 



IV. FACTS AND THE HISTORIAN 



A. What constitutes a fact for a historian? 

1. The dictionary defines a fact as something that has happened or 
actually exists, a truth, reality. 

2. A historian would agree, but he would not accept anything as a 
fact until he has had an opportunity to examine and approve of 
its source. 

a. Is the source primary or secondary? 

(1) Is the information available in original letters, 
telegrams, or official documents, or does it exist 
only in interpretations, condensations, or reports 
of reports? 
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(2) If documents or other evidence are offered as primary 
sources, the question of authenticity arises. If 
sources are secondary, it is essential to verify and 
to correlate. 

b. The availability of evidence influences a historian's willing 
ness to accept secondary sources as accurate. 



B. Is evidence authentic? 

1. A good historian must question all evidence. 

2. Until he has verified a statement, an event, or a source, he 

must continue to doubt. Explain documentation to the students. 

3. Verification is not always simple. 

a. Memoirs are usually written to justify or glorify the writer. 

Use memoirs of Caesar, Lansing, House, and Churchill as examples. 

b. Letters, telegrams, and official documents are sometimes de- 
stroyed to hide evidence contrary to official release. At the 
close of the Second World War, tons of classified material were 

burned at SHAEF. 

c. Governments around the world are increasingly aware of the need 
to rally mass support. The modern government "produces" evi- 
dence to support its actions, thus clouding the trail for his- 
torians. Currently this is referred to as '‘manipulating the 
news 

d. Myths and legends, such as the story of the Marathon runner, 
are sometimes repeated for so many generations that historians 

of repute have passed these on to later historians who have relied 
on the reputation of the earlier historian as proof of the 
validity of the story. 

e. Forgeries are not uncommon. The "Donation of Constantine was 
an accepted document bolstering wide territorial claims of the 
paper for 700 years. Eventually the document was proven a 
forgery. 



C. Corroboration is essential. 

1. It is not enough that the historian is certain he has authenticated 
a document or certified a statement. 

2. He must strengthen his presentation of this fact by indicating 
how any other interested party may verify his findings. 

3. Only when it is possible to corroborate a statement of fact to the 
satisfaction of later historians is a fact able to stand for a time 
as a historical fact. 

4. We must be careful to develop a healthy skepticism among students 
rather than cynicism, but skepticism there must be. 
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D. Facts are not static 



1. There are no absolutes. 

t 

2. Instead, there are relative abstractions which are constantly 

changing. 

a. From an event or an object an observer obtains a view which 
he interprets. 

b. This abstraction from the event, related to the observer's 
experience changes even as the observer retells his experience, 1 
and is changed by re-interpretation through later presenta- 
tions by others. 

c. The changing nature of a "fact" is discussed in more detail 
below under IV. . Interpretation . 

E. Facts must go through a process of evaluation and selection. 

1. Facts must be weighed as to their relative value and position in 

a chain of events. 

a. Again, the relative importance as one of several or many con- 
tributing causes of noticeable effect is basic to an explana- 
tion of cause and effect. See Causation later in this outline. 

b. The historians who originally tended to explain the American 
Civil War as being fought simply to free slaves were attributing 
the war to a single cause. Today this is considered one of 
several causes, and it would be quite inaccurate to offer this 
as the reason why both western farmers and Boston ship-builders 
entered the war. Historians still differ over the emphasis to 
be placed on differing economic and social systems, tariffs, 

a national bank, public expenditures, free land for western 
farmers, states' rights, or slavery as major causes of the war. 

c. Some facts may even be discarded as playing so small a role 
as to confuse and diffuse by their inclusion. 

2. Selectivity of facts is closely related to evaluation. 

a. Appropriate facts must be selected for evaluation and even 
after evaluation, otherwise the physical task of the historian 
will be too great for the human mind to accomplish in a lifetime. 

b. Selectivity must be based on the above factors of the authenti- 
cation and verification as well as relative importance to the 
structure if the historian is to be objective. 

3. The historian must respect all the evidence he can find even as 

he must question all evidence. 

a. He must not seek or select only that evidence which supports 
his preconceptions. 

b. He must not reject evidence which is contrary to his view and 
which could tumble the entire structure he has been patiently 
constructing. 
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c. No apparently relevant cause may be omitted from his screening. 
It may be dropped by objective selectivity, but not until 
weighed for its role in the structure being developed. 

d. It Is for this reason most historians believe it necessary 
for themselves to acquire at least a "smattering" of knowledge 
in each of the social sciences in order to explain a single 
historical event adequately. 



IV. INTERPRETATION OF EVIDENCE 



Interpretation is an essential part of as well as a result of a point of 
view. (See Chart in II. B. above.) 



A. History is not only knowledge of the past, but a study of the meaning 
of that knowledge. 



B. The past influences the present. An observer today has a point of view 
based on his position in the present culture a culture built upon the 
past. We understand the present by the past and the past by the present. 
As John Dewey would say, knowledge and the world about us is in con- 
tinuum; to be separated in logic but not in reality. 

1. The. particular view a historian has of the past may lead him to 
develop preconceptions which cause him to misinterpret later evi- 
dence which he discovers. 

2. In this sense the historian's interpretation has been a result of 
his point of view, and in terms of further investigation will be a 
part of his point of view. 

3. Allan Nevins has written: 

"It is almost impossible to name a political, economic, 
or social preconception which is not molded by and 
colored by history. It is equally impossible to name 
a piece of real history which is not molded and colored 
by political, economic, and social beliefs." 



C. The historian must attempt to use his knowledge of the way people think 
and react today, and the way they apparently thought and reacted during 
the time he is studying, ig order to judge the quality of the written 
evidence available to him. 



r. 



1. What one generation considers pertinent another may ignore. 

2. This requires a constant rewriting of history as interpretations 
change . 



See position p aper prepared for Social Studies Curriculum Center by 
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3. Again note the example of the American Civil War. Living with 
problems of the national bank, tariffs, western land, etc., 

the historian of 1870 often failed to see their connection with 
secession in a generation swept with the emotion of the slavery 
issue. Later historians, in their anxiety to reveal the importance 
of the economic factors tended to debunk the slavery issue. Con- 
temporary historians have accepted both views as a part of the 
’ pattern of multiple causes of the war. 

4. The "absolute" truth, the certitude^ of one generation often are 
cast aside as fallacies by the next. 

a. Students of the late 19th and early 20th century were taught 
that Andrew Jackson, the man of the west, brought democracy 
and compassion for the common man from his western background. 

b. Later generations of students have been exposed to the 
Schlessinger thesis, which developed the idea that the west 

and Jackson were not "democratic." 

c. Students may see this certitude giving way in time by reading 
early accounts of the Constitution as the will and word o 
God, and contrasting this to a reading of a part of Charles 
A. Beard ' s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. 



D. Interpretation involves revision by a historian of earlier observers 
interpretations passed on to him as historical evidence. 




Historians must take from the past what they believe is meaningful 
and show what is the meaning. This is giving meaning to experience. 



2. As almost all evidence of the past is an interpretation passed on 
by an earlier observer, most interpretation by contemporary histor- 
ians is reinterpretation of earlier interpretations. 



3. This means interpretation involves making judgments, which musb 
be based on the historian's point of view (his conceptions an is 
misconceptions.) 




If such judgments are not made, history becomes nothing more than 
a chronicle, and as such loses much of its meaning. If the purpose 
of history is an understanding of the past and the present, an 
attempt at explanation must be undertaken. 



V. CHRONOLOGY AND CAUSATION 

A. Chronology and Causation are also factors of a historical point of view 
as well as a part of the historian's approach to a problem. 
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A corollary to the respect for evidence in respect for chronology. 

a. Chronology is only important as it relates to cause and effect. 

b. Learning dates or the proper order of events would be little 
more than a verbal exercise if they were not related to cause 
and effect. 

c. Too many student teachers, and even historians have tended to 
emphasize chronology for its own sake. 

2. Every event occurring before the event which the historian is 
attempting to explain is not necessarily an important cause of 
the latter. On the other hand, it is obvious an event occurring 
after the event the historian is trying to explain cannot be a . 
cause of the former event. 

3. The historian's task is to pull all types of disparate events ihto^ 
a causal relationship with one another. 



B. The following paragraphs from Professor Joseph Ward Swain's The Ancient 
World illustrate a typical chronological problem facing current 
historians. 5 



A suggested relevant statement to be included at 
this point may be found in: 

J. W. Swain, The Ancient World , Vol. I, pp. 224-229. 
(beginning "A careful study of..." and ending "... 
3761 B.C. for the Creation.") 

(Approximately 910 words) 



C. In this and other developments of ancient Hebrew histories, the point 

of view of the prophet or historian led to a chronological and causative 
explanation fitting a preconceived pattern and system. 

1. However, this misleading information has not prevented modern 
historians from sorting out a more accurate version. 

2. But, this was not possible in 1600 or 1800. It is now possible 
because of considerable new information uncovered by archaeologists. 

3. The modern historian is seeking an explanation from a different 
point of view. He wishes events to prove themselves as causes 
of later events, rather than to fit events to a preconceived 
pattern of cause in order to make them prove a theory. 

5. This section explains not only chronological, but other inconsistencies 
developing from a desire to make history fit a pattern. The entire 
section should be read as an illustration of a point of view, a thesis, 
and chronology. 
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4. When discrepancies in dates of ancient middle eastern history 
were first .discovered, some observers decided all Hebrew history 
was fallacious and discounted all stories of battles and social 
struggle. Historians have found, with the use of the recently de- 
veloped "atomic clock" that a cause and effect relationship can be 
developed which saves much of the earlier "picture," but with more 
accurate chronological support. 



D. Accurate interpretation of causes and effects depends upon accurate 
chronological data. This data in turn depends upon an "objective" 
selection and evaluation, which in turn can be influenced by a point 
of view. On the other hand, a point of view may be influenced by the 
observer's chronological position in the stream of history and his 
discipline's acceptance of earlier causes, effects, and chronological 
data. 

Refer to the Social Studies Curriculum Center paper The Concept o£ 
Causation. 



VI. HOW DOES THE HISTORIAN WORK 

Earlier, under the section titled The Historian and Process we posed 
several questions. We asked: How is the historian related to process? 

This question has been answered above. The other questions have been 
answered indirectly in describing the selection and evaluation of facts, the 
addition of new material to the stream of evidence and the historian's in- 
volvement with chronology and causation. However, the questions of how a 
historian thinks and works to make history should be approached once more in 
| a more direct manner. 

I* 

I 

There is a great advantage in having the student learn by the apprentice 

I 

I • ship method. The student thus learns the answers to the above questions by 

I • 

| becoming a historian. He must be asked questions, and ask himself questions. 

I 

r 

His answers should be given after studying available data. 

i: 

I 

I 

A. How does the historian approach a problem? 
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1. Ask the students who discovered America? 

a. There is the obvious conflict between the Leif Ericson and 
Columbus theories. 

b. The student should identify his problem. 

(1) What is meant by America? 

(2) Did either of these explorers reach the area defined 
by the student as America? 

(3) What is meant by discover? 

c. The student , having defined his problem, should next determine 
his approach. 

(1) What type of evidence will he seek? 

(2) Where should he seek this evidence? 

d. The student must now select his facts, evaluate them, prepare 
an interpretation, and present his history of the discovery 
of America. 

2. The above was a Who question. Let the student now work with a 
Why question. 

a. Why did Columbus sail for America? 

b. Again define the problem. Note the areas to be covered; 

' economic, political, religious, and social. 

c. In this case chronology and causation become more important 
as a basis of interpretation. 



3. A What question can be presented in terms of effects. 

a. What effect did Columbus' voyages have on Western Europe? 

b. In this case the effects must be. analyzed as causes of later 
effects. Chronological orientation ^f_ the proper roots for 
later developments are more difficult to establish with 
absolute certainty. 

4. Another form of problems facing the historian is in the biographical 
area. This can in some cases involve decision or Which q uestions. 

a. The old question of whether a man molds a period or is a 
reflection of that period should be presented. 

b. Ask the student whether Cardinal Richelieu created a greater 
France or was the result of growing French power. Did Thomas 
Paine alter or reflect the course of events in his lifetime? 

Did Andrew Jackson change the American government, or did the 
social changes in America push Jackson into his course of action? 

5. The student in each case must follow a procedure similar to the order 
denoted by the titles of this outline. After he has presented his 

answer to each of the above questions, he should be asked to try to 
explain the point of view from which ne worked, and then to decide 

whether he believes this differs. 
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THE CONCEPT OF 

SOVEREIGNTY OF THE NATION-STATE IN THE COMMUNITY OF NATIONS 

/ 

? 

Contrary to the popular conception that nations are as old as recorded 
history, the nation-state, nationalism, and national sovereignty have emerged 
since the 16th century. Closely interrelated, they are a constantly changing 
and developing phenomenon. Their emergence was followed by a steady develop- 
ment to a peak in the early 20th century. Having created their own limita- 
tions, the nation-states are now witnessing a relatively rapid giving way of 
sovereignty to interdependence. 

To understand the concept of currently growing limitations of the sov- 
ereignty of the nation-state, we must trace emergence and development of the 
nation-state, nationalism, and sovereignty until they become a whole at their 
peak, and as they are now evolving. No citizen can accurately or effectively 
interpret international relations without an awareness of this evolution. 
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I. THE WORLD BEFORE THE NATION-STATE 



A. The political needs of man have changed as his habitat and his culture 
have developed. 

1. A family in a cave or herding sheep in a semi-desert land had no 
need for the sophisticated machinery of government of the 20th 
Century resident of Manhattan or Calcutta. 

2. As men exchanged ideas, areas of common interest were bound to 
develop. Mutual defense and cooperative hunts for big game typi- 
fied the early need for association. 

3. A cave and woman would develop a communion of interest in the 
welfare of their children. As families grew, and relatives lived 
together, individuals had to give up some of their "executiv^" 
powers to cooperate with those with a communion of interest. 



B. The Community 

1. As men accepted common ideas, they developed informal associations 
based on ideas, which we call communities . 

2. Men gave allegiance to this community. Early nomadic groups or 
several cave families would demonstrate such allegiance in their 
common struggle to provide for the group instead of just for 
themselves or their own families. 

3. As communities have been carried into modern times the question of 
community boundaries has arisen. The word boundary implies organ- 
ization, but when used with relation to the community we mean the 
informal limits of the association determined by the location of 
its members. 

a. The border between two countries does not always divide 
people with different interests. 

b. Transylvania has been shifted from Hungarian to Rumanian 
control and back several times at the conclusion of wars. 

No matter which country or ruler was — in-control of this 
territory, there was always a large segment of population 
oriented with the ideas of the other . 



1. Locke. J. . Two Treatises on Civil Government , Book II, Chapter VII. (of 
Political or“civil Society). 

Halle, L. J. , Men and Nations , Chapters I and II. The example of grass 
in the green field (Chapter II) can provide a basis for class discussion 
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Hungary is west of Rumania. The area inside the 
dotted lines represents the general area known as 
Transylvania. The letter R represents concentration 
of Rumanians, and H represents the concentration of 
Hungarians. Note: More than a million Rumanians 

lived in western Transylvania (closest to Hungary) 
and approximately 900,000 Hungarians live in eastern 
Transylvania (farthest from Hungary). The above map 
indicates 1965 borders. In the past Transylvania has 
been a part of Hungary, claimed by Rumania, and vice 
versa. 



C. The State 

The community has been defined as an " association by likeness" and the 
state as a "formal organization ." Communities may become states with formal 
boundaries, or states may develop associations of ideas (communities). 

1. Hall employs the illustration of children~¥eing assigned to teams. 
They adopt labels such as The Rangers, The Beetles, or The Hot Rods, 
and sometimes adopt distinctive characteristics as a team or gang. 



3. Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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2. Within the eleven major culture regions defined by geographers, 
there have developed basic units of action and reaction which are 
the politically organized areas we call States. 

3. The State emerged as an artificially created unit to act for and to 
protect a group of individuals and communities (groups with common 
ideas). It makes possible the implementations of ideas which could 
not otherwise ,be implemented. 

a. Hobbes wrote: "This great Leviathan which is called the 

State is a work of art; it is an artificial man made for 
the protection and salvation of natural man." 

b. Students may be able to visualize a giant robot designed 
to take actions for the welfare of man, which he cannot 
himself undertake, and so large he can live within it. 

c. The State can be compared to this huge suit of armor or 
robot programmed only to act for its master's benefit. 



D. Origins of the State System 

1. There was no need for, or geographical basis for, a state among 
nomadic families and small wandering tribes. There were no 
boundaries to be observed, and no need for continued relations 
with other units. 

2. The collapse of the cities and the middle classes with the decay 
of the Roman Empire resulted in a rural society across Europe. 
Feudalism emerged to answer the immediate„jieeds for protection of 
the family and their property. 

a. Large units would have been unwieldy and have served no 
purpose. 

b. A lord offered protection of the land close enough to his 
manor for him to guarantee such protection. In return the 
serf contributed a portion of his production and labor. It 
was a contractual arrangement. 

3. The re-emergence of an urban society was accompanied by a new 
middle class with which feudal lords were unable to cope. 

4. Demands for protection of trade, common currency, common laws, and 
the secularization of European thought after the Renaissance laid 
the foundation for the state. The Reformation "set in motion the 
nationalization of the once universal concept of Christendom. 



4. James, Preston, One World Divided , p. 32. 

. 5. Munro and Strayer, The Middle Ages , Also see V. D. of the concept outline 

of Resolution of Conflict . 

6. Lerche and Said, Concepts for International Politics . Read pages 121 and 
122 for a brief account of the development of the modern state out of 
collapsing feudalism. 
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a. The Church had made western man aware of the idea of central 
control . 

b. The Reformation aided in shifting this emphasis to central 
control of smaller units* (nations). 

c. These states could implement aims and ideas of groups by con- 
structing roads, building schools, establishing laws and courts, 
and furnishing acceptable currency. 

(1) Roads and currency made trade possible. On the other 
hand, demands for trade dictated the building of roads 
and establishment of currency. 

(2) Laws and courts were developed to resolve conflicts in 7 
order to permit the community to proceed toward its goals. 

5. The Peace of Westphalia, 1648, marks the formal institutionalization 
of the European nation-state system. (See nation-state below.) 



XX. the emergence of the nation-state and nationalism 



A. A nation is a stable, historically developed community of people with 

such things as economic life, language, or distinctive culture in common. 

Nations have existed without state boundaries or recognized govern- 
ments. They have existed within the boundaries of larger units, sue as 
the Poles, with a strong sense of being a nation, when Poland was divided 
flmnng Prussia, Austria, and Russia lor 125 years. 

A nation, when it does not have its own united territory under an 
independent government, strives to achieve these goals. 



B. A state is a politically organized territory; it is an organization to 
protect and implement the traditions and objectives of its citizens. A 
nation-state evolves when the people of a nation are organized as a state. 

1. During the Thirty Years War the Protestant state of Denmark and 
Sweden and Protestant insurgents in Bohemia allied with the Catholic 
Bourbon dynasty of France to weaken the central power of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

2. The Holy Roman Emperor, attempting to retain control over the German 
princes and to preserve Catholic unity allied with the Hapsburg 
dynasties of Austria and Spain to halt the drive of ambitious French 

Bourbons . 






77 See Center paper on Concept of the Resolution ojf Conflict. 
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3. The Holy Roman Empire, a symbol of authority across national 
and community lines, was defeated. 

4. France developed a strong state which organized the French 
nation; hence, a nation-state. 

5. England had been developing at this same time. Note the pride 

in being English which Queen Elizabeth strove to develop. English 
literature (Shakespeare); the trading companies, and explorations 
developed this awareness of "being English" whenever rivalries 
grew between the English and other people. From this organization 
by Elizabeth and her successors, the nation became a modern nation- 
state. 

a. The state became more important than the ruler. 

b. Earlier civil wars between rivals for the throne 
involved loyalties to individuals. 

c. Later struggles involved the type of government 
various groups desired for all of England. 

■< 

C. The gradual development of new independent nation-states was accompanied 
by exploration, colonial expansions, and eventually the industrial revo- 
lution. This spread the Western European idea of the nation-state to 
all continents. By 1900, this was a world-wide system by which people 
were organized. International relations are relations between the 
nation-states representing and acting for their people. 

1. The British colonization of India brought to that land the idea 
of parliaments, courts, and modern diplomatic machinery. Even- 
tually, India struggled to develop a new independent nation-state 
to replace its earlier individual principalities and colonial 
status. 

2. Sub-Sahara Africa and North America had no nation-states prior to 
European contacts. 



D. Nationalism 

.8 

It is nationalism which converts the state into a nation-state. 

I 1. Nationalism is nourished by the same associations of which communi- 

l ties are formed, such as common language, racial origins, religion, 

i cultural tradition, economic interests, or territory.?. 



a. The main unifying factor in the Arab nation is the Moslem 
religion. 

F! Lerche and Said, Concept of International Politics , p. 124. 

9. Friedman, W. , An Introduction to World Politics, pp. 27-28. Illustrations 
a-e are developed on p. 28. 
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b. Four million Swiss, on the other hand, are divided into 
Protestants and Catholics, and into three different ethnic 
groups, German, French, and Italian. They have in common 
powerful neighbors who have been at war more than peace for 
several centuries. 

c. Modern Britain comprises English, Scots, Welsh, and Irish, 
with a history of hostility. The main unifying factor is the 
centralizing organization of the modern state which the 
Normans began to build in 1066. This has overcome language 
differences with the Welsh, and early religious differences 
with the scots. 

A strong monarch, law courts, central tax gathering, civil 
service, and a national army were early strengths. Common 
political and economic institutions have strengthened the 
union still further. 

d. The United States and the Soviet Union are made up of many 
racial and ethnic elements. 

(1) Russia has been held together by centuries of strong 
centralized rule. 

(2) The United States is held together by a combination 
of ideological, geographical, and economic conditions. 

e. Hindu and Moslem forces have split Old India and created two 
modern nation-states. Pakistan and India. These same forces 
unite each of these new nation-states. 

2. Nationalism creates its own symbols, external enemies, myths, 
heroes, history, and folklore.^ 

3. Ancient people demonstrated nationality and patriotism in their 
belief in their superiority over outsiders. An example is the 
pride of Jews in their common heritage while they were a part of 
the Roman empire. However, this was not then related to the state 
as in the later European nation-state system. 

4. "Nationalism, as an ideology, is much older than the national 
State, and is likely to survive it."** 

5. Nation-states are able to participate in international politics 
because their people demonstrate their devotion to the nation's 
cause, (nationalism) 

a. During war, citizens frequently place the state above their 
own safety. 



10. Lerche and Said, opus cit. 

11. Friedman, W. , opus cit., p. 31. 
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b. Despite statements to the contrary, almost all groups 
expect individuals to place the state above the individ- 
ual. ^ 

c. This is a philosophical question which is receiving more 
treatment now than ever before. Some demonstrations and 
rebellions by students and adults in nations around the 
world are in opposition to the subordination of the in- 
dividual to the state. 

6. The Idea of Nat ional ism by Hans Kohn is an excellent discussion on 
the origin of modern nationalism, and should be read as background 
for this part of the concept on the emergence, development, and 
limitations of sovereignty. 



E. Nationalism and International Affairs 

1. Nationalism expresses itself as patriotism when two or more 
nation-states become involved in any situation. Before dis- 
cussing sovereignty, it is necessary to understand how national- 
ism (for which a state is not necessary) has developed in the 
nation-state as patriotism. 




2 



A suggested relevant statement to be included at 
this point may be found in: 

Lerche and Said, Concepts of International Politics. 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1963), p. 126. 
(beginning, "The development of international..." and 
ending "...if not impossible.") 

(Approximately 40 words) 

a. (beginning "A people's aspiration to..." and ending "... 
claims of other states.") 

(Approximately 40 words) 

b. (beginning "Nationalists generally..." and ending "... 
economic or cultural.") 

(Approximately 32 words) 



12. Schuman, F. L. , International Politics . P. 336. Chapter X, "The Making 
of Nations," is a good general development of nationalism and patriotism. 
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e. (beginning "Intense nationalistic..." and ending 
. "...in interstate disputes.") 

(Approximately 25 words) 



A suggested relevant statement to be included at 
this point may be found in: 

P. L. Schuman, International Politics . 6th Edition. 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1958), pp. 339-40. 

(beginning "A nation acquires its ego..." and ending 
"...are also social psychologists.") 

(Approximately 170 words) 



A suggested relevant statement to be included at 
this point may be found in: 

L. A. Dexter, "People, Patriotism and Power Politics," 
Social Studies , 34(8), December, 1943, pp. 365-366. 
(beginning "Nationalism goes back to a ..." and ending 
"...group of foreigners.") 

(Approximately 160 words) 



5. George Bernard Shaw has said, "National patriotism is the firm 
conviction that the best country in the world is the one you 
happened to be born in." 



A suggested relevant statement to be included at 
this point may be found in: 

F. L. Schuman, International Politics , 6th Edition. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958), p. 341. 

(beginning "Nationalists everywhere exalt..." and 
ending "...she will embrace you.") 

(Approximately 700 words) 
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III. THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 

The Dictionary of , Social Sciences defines sovereignty as "the supreme 
power exercised by a deity, secular ruler, ruling body, or ruling class." 

It further states that there are three distinct spheres embraced by the 
term. First, the sphere of constitutional law and political science is con- 
cerned with the legal sovereign. A second sphere, international law and 
international politics employs the term sovereignty "to denote the indepen- 
dence or autonomy of a state in relation to other states." In the third 
sphere, political philosophy, sovereignty is concerned with relation to 
the source or moral authority for government. 



A. Ruler 8 of ancient nations and tribal leaders were considered sovereign. 
The idea of sovereign power was tied to individuals. Respect was di- 
rected toward royal persons rather than royalty itself. This situation 
prevailed until the end of the 16th century when sovereignty evolved 
as a new concept which was to be as important part of the power of the 
nation-state. ^ 

1. Jean Bodin, the French scholar, formulated "The first systematic 
presentation of the concept of sovereignty in his De Republics 
of 1576. 1,14 

a. He defined authority as unlimited power over citizens 
and subjects, unrestrained by law." 

b. 

A suggested relevant statement to be included at this 
point may be found in: 

F. L. Schuman, International Politics. 6th Edition. 

(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958), p. 66. 

(beginning "This power, he insisted, ... " and ending 
"...king in a monarchy.") 

(Approximately 50 words) 



13. DeJouvenal, Bertrand, Sovereignty . p. 190. This book is a good basic 
discussion of the evolution of the idea of a sovereign, and eventually 
sovereignty within a state. Also see Laski, Harold, The Foundation of 
Sovereignty , p. 1. 

14. Schuman, F. L. , Opus cit., p. 66; Also see Laski, Opus cit., pp. 17-22. 
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.c, Bodin was writing just as the nation-state was emerging, and 
he, therefore, is speaking of sovereignty as a concept within 
a state. His statement, "All the characteristics of sover- 
eignty are contained in this, to have power to give laws to 
each and everyone of his subjects and to receive none from 
them," illustrates his conception of sovereignty limited to 
individual rulers. Bodin's definition is important, however, 
it shows a conception of autonomy of a ruler which is to 
be carried over to the nation-state. 

2. Johannes Althusis, represented the dissenting view of monarchomachs 
in his Politics Systematically Considered in 1609. 

a. He says sovereignty is, "The highest and most general power 
of administering the affairs which generally concern the 
safety and welfare of the soul and body of the members of 
the State." 

b. "This power could be neither absolute nor supreme, since it 
i is limited by the laws of God, the laws of nature, and the 

terms of the contract with the people, who remain the ulti- 
mate source of sovereignty." 

c. Hobbes picks up this contract theory in his Leviathan . ^ 

3 . 

A suggested relevant statement to be included at 
this point may be found in: 

F. L. Schuman, International Politics . 6th Edition. 

(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958), p. 67. 

(beginning "Hugo Grotius resolved..." and ending "... 
any other human will.") 

(Approximately 40 words) 

a. Despite these definitions, these early writers did not 
believe sovereignty was absolute. 

b. The classical limitations were placed on sovereignty by: ' 

"""" (i) Divine Law. 

(2) The Law of Nature. 

(3) The Law of Nations. 

(4) Agreements between rulers and the ruled. 

c. Sovereignty was conceived as capable of division, residing 
at the same time in the government and the State. 

d. However, since Grotius sovereignty has meant the State is 
sovereign in relation to other states when it is free from 
outside control. 



15. F. L. Schuman, International Politics, 6th Edition. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1958). p. 15. 

•*"*’ * t* * 
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e. This latter is the foundation of the entire structure of 
international law. 



4. Students should be made aware that national sovereignty could not 
and did not exist prior to the nation-state. As Laski has said, 

A suggested relevant statement to be included at this 
point may be found in: 

Harold Laski, Foundations of Sovereignty . (New York: 

Harcourt Brace & Co., 1921), p. 1. 

(beginning "Man is of course, ..." and ending "... an 
unthinkable thing.") 

(Approximately 65 words) 

a. Lords of small manors and large estates vied with each 
other for land and spoils. The rural feudal society was 
anti-centralized power. Common language, ethnic origin, 
and other factors of nationalism were not the reasons for 
organization of a feudal lord's domain. 

b. The feudal domain offered protection and a chance to work 
land. The residents of the estate, serfs, lords, smiths, 
and the handful of men-at-arms might otherwise have little 
in common. 

c. Certainly these serfs and lords did not believe in the 
sovereignty of their feudal estates, even though on each 
estate they might consider their lord sovereign. 

( 

5. Laski has also defined sovereignty as "that which within its own 
sphere is absolute and uncontrolled. "i7 
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In bur discussion of the concept of the nation-state and sovereignty we 
are primarily concerned with the sovereignty of the state in relation to 
other states. The role of the sovereign with regard to citizens within 
a state is covered by concept papers such as Consent of the Governed , 
Social Control , and Power . We recognize the three spheres in which sov- 
ereignty is discussed, but our concept is Sovereignty of the Nation - State 
in the Community of Nations and we must, therefore, confine our discussion 
to sovereignty as defined in the sphere of international law and inter- 
national politics. 

1. Even though sovereignty still retains in its definition the idea 
of autonomy of a^ state in relation to othe£ st^ates^, there are 
limitations which have always existed. 

a. A sovereign act is always related to consequences. 

b. A nation-state may deny any other state the right to inter- 
fere in its affairs or to stand in the way of its actions. 



Ibid . 

Laski, H. , The Problem of Sovereignty, p. 16. 
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However, the sovereign state always considers its 
chances of success when launching a polity or taking 
action. Its policy or actions may be deterred by 
probability of defeat or high cost. 

(1) A sovereign state such as Bulgaria might 
desire to take the Dardanelles, but the 
chances of defeating Turkey in a struggle for 
the Straits are far too small for Bulgaria 

to exercise its "sovereign right." 

(2) As stakes increase they become increasing de- 
terrents to action and, therefore, sovereignty 
decreases. This has always been the case, and 
is an unmeasured and unmeasurable limitation on 
absolute sovereignty. 

2. We shall deal below with sovereignty of the nation-state recognizing 
at all times the above limitations as part of sovereignty even 
at its historical peak. 





IV. NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND RELATIONS BETWEEN NATION-STATES 



Before considering national sovereignty and its role in relations between 
nation-states, it appears useful to summarize above definitions of terms re- 
quired in the discussion below. The relationship of these terms may thus be 
easier for the student to comprehend. 

CoTTiTnnnitv - An informal association based on 

ideas . 

Nation >""-A stable, historically developed 

"""" '"community of people with such things 

as economic life, language, or dis- 
tinctive culture. in common. 



State - A politically organized territory; it 

is an .organization to protect and im- 
plement the traditions and objectives 
of its citizens. 



Nation-State - The people of a nation organized as a 

state. 



Sovereignty 



- That power of a state not subject to 
control by another state; a power which 
within its own sphere is absolute and 
uncontrolled. 
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In speaking of national sovereignty or the sovereignty of a nation- 
state, are speaking of that sovereignty of the state regardless of 

, * . • * , ; ? * 

where the power within the state resides (be it with the people, a king, or 
an aristocracy). International relations, developing as nation-states have 
been born and expanded, have in part resulted from the growth of state and 
in part have created states. If there were no nation-states, new nations 
would be slow to emerge. If a territory is surrounded by nation-states it 
is pushed to organize as a state for relations with its neighbors, necessary 
for the protection and welfare of its people. 



A. Hegel has dealt with this as follows : 



"Just as. the individual is not a real person unless related to other 
persons, so the State is no real individuality unless related to other 
States. The legitimate power of a State, and more especially its 
princely power, is, from the point of view of its foreign relations, 
a wholly internal affair. A State shall, therefore, not interfere with 
the internal affairs of another State. On the other hand, for a com- 
plete State, it is essential that it be recognized by others; but this 
recognition demands as a guarantee that it shall recognize those States 
which recognize it, and shall respect their independence. Hence its 
internal affairs cannot be a matter of indifference to them."*® 

1. Within the nation-state there are many power conflicts. These 
may be conceived with such factors as contracts for highways, 
control of patronage, or gerrymandering. Domestic issues of this 
sort do not directly effect the outside world. However, the con- 
centration of power in a group or an individual within a strong 
state has usually been followed by attempts to extend this control 
to other states and people. 

2. Friedman \has noted: 

A suggested relevant statement to be included at 
this point may be found in: 

W. Friedman, An Introduction to World Politics . 

(New York: Macmillan & Co., 1960), p. 4. 

(beginning "The pursuit of political..." and ending 
"...other campaigns of subjection.") 



(Approximately 50 words) 



18. Hegel, . Selections , edited by Loewenberg, J. , (Scribners, 1929), pp. 466-7 

19. Friedman, W., Opus cit., p. 4. 
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